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PREFACE. 


The  following  remarks  are  designed  to  furnish  a kind  of  Manual 
for  the  use  of  Protestant  Churchmen,  wherein  they  may  be  sup- 
plied with  plain  and  concise  explanations  of  those  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  which  has  been  supposed  to  lie  the 
chief  strength  of  the  Romanizing  party  within  our  Church,  and 
against  which  the  chief  objections  of  Protestant  Nonconformists 
always  have  been  raised. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  been 
thus  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  eminent  Baptist  minister,  the 
late  Robert  Hall : "Though  a Protestant  Dissenter,  I am  by  no 
a means  insensible  to  its  merits  : I believe  that  the  Evangelical 
" purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  chastened  fervour  of  its  devotion, 
“ and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  its  language,  have  combined  to 
"place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  uninspired  compositions.” 

If  then,  it  should  appear  that  the  popular  objections  to  parti- 
cular portions  of  its  contents,  have  arisen  from  a mistaken  view 
of  their  true  meaning  and  character,  and  that  these  very  por- 
tions are  almost  all  in  substantial,  if  not  in  verbal,  harmony 
with  divers  statements  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  accredited 
Protestant  Nonconformist  documents,  it  is  hoped  that  not  only 
will  the  attempts  of  the  Romanizers  to  palm  off  upon  a Protest- 
ant people  various  Papal  doctrines,  on  the  pretended  or  supposed 
authority  of  the  Prayer-Book  itself,  be  in  some  measure  coun- 
teracted, but  also  that  many  of  the  chief  objections  of  honest 
and  conscientious  Protestant  Nonconformists  to  the  contents 
of  the  Prayer-Book  will,  in  a great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be 
removed;  and  that  the  result  will  be  a better  understanding 
and  a more  cordial  union  among  Protestants  in  resisting  the 
aggressions  of  their  common  foe — the  Papal  power. 

The  present  remarks  are  intended  to  furnish  an  outline  only 
of  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  the  author  having  entered  upon 
. : a full  and  detailed  consideration  of  them,  in  a series  of  papers 
v entitled  "Liturgical  Remarks,”  in  the  Church  of  England  Ma- 
gazine, vols.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.,  for  1852,  in  the  February,  March, 
V April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August  parts,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  who  may  be  desirous  of  a more  full  and  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  divers  topics  here  briefly  considered,  together  with 
the  arguments  and  proofs  by  which  the  various  assertions  are 
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PREFACE. 


supported.  To  facilitate  this,  references  to  the  Magazine  are 
appended  to  the  various  sections  of  the  present  work.* 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  by  the  “ Westminster  Confession,” 
and  “ Directory,”  to  which  occasional  reference  is  made  in  the 
following  pages,  are  intended  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  which  were  drawn  up  as 
authorized  standards  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Puritan 
Divines,  during  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  17tli  century,  and 
which  have  been  since  the  Revolution  the  authorized  standard 
of  the  Established  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  writer 
would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent little  treatise  entitled  “ The  Protestant  Character  of  the 
Prayer-Book,”  by  the  Rev.  S.  Jenner,  ( Wertheim , No.  18  of 
Tracts  for  Churchmen)  ; also  to  Rev.  J.  Spurgin's  Volume  of 
“ Tracts  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,”  (Wertheim) ; 
also  to  Bishop  Mantes  “ Churches  of  Rome  and  England  Com- 
pared,” (No.  109  on  the  Christian  Knowledge  List)  ; and  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Baylee's  “ Institutions  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
( Holdsworth , 1838;. 

* The  writer,  however,  feels  it  right  to  state  that  the  Editors  of  the  Church 
of  England  Magazine  are  in  no  way  responsible  for,  or  committed  to,  the 
contents  of  the  present  publication,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  There  are 
many  remarks  in  these  pages  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  pages  of  that 
excellent  and  deservedly  popular  and  widely  circulated  periodical.  The  Church 
of  England  Magazine  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  by  J.  Hughes,  London, 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  ninepence  per  month,  for  about  70  closely  printed  pages. 


PBOTESTANT  EXPLANATIONS, 

fyc. 


THE  APOCRYPHA. 

Certain  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  appointed  to  be  read  as 
Lessons  in  our  Churches.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  while 
the  Sixth  of  the  39  Articles  expressly  excludes  the  Apocryphal 
books  from  the  table  of  the  “ canonical  books, ” which  alone  it  in- 
cludes “ in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ,**  the  tables  of  lessons 
in  the  Prayer-book  do  not  term  them  “ lessons  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture **  (as  those  of  the  American  Prayer-book  do)  but  simply 
“ Lessons.**  They  are  read  merely  as  useful  uninspired,  and 
therefore  of  course  fallible , writings, — like  the  Homilies — and 
are  sometimes  bound  up  with  the  Bible  for  convenience*  sake 
alone,  just  as  the  Metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  sometimes  are 
with  the  Prayer-book, — of  which,  as  is  well  known,  they  form 
no  part.  And  so  Hooker  justly  reminds  us,  that  though  “ we 
“ read  in  our  Churches  certain  books  besides  the  Scripture,  yet 
“ as  the  Scripture  we  read  them  not/*  ( b . v.  c.  20,  s.  10) ; while 
the  learned  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Gumming,  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  our  6th  Article  “ is  decisive  **  as  to  “ the  non-inspiration 
of  the  Apocrypha,**  and  that  our  Church  “ does  not  receive  it  as 
sacred  Scripture,**  (Is  Christianity  from  God  ? viii.  157).  It  is 
also  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Rubric  prefixed  to  the 
Offertory-sentences  in  the  Communion  Service,  among  which 
are  two  from  Tobit,  they  are  spoken  of  (not  as  “ sentences  of 
holy  Scripture**  as  they  were  termed  in  the  Liturgy  of  1549, 
but)  simply  as  “ sentences.**  The  change  was  made  in  1552, 
and  is  significant.  [Keeling,  p.  181). 

Some  good  remarks  on  the  true  character  and  legitimate  use 
of  the  Apocryphal  books,  may  be  seen  in  Bishop  Gray*s  Key  to 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  concluding  pages  to  the  Preface  to 
the  Apocryphal  books  ( pp.277 , 278). 
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It  may,  however,  be  just  observed,  that  since  Hooker  well 
reminds  us  that  “ it  greatly  behoveth  the  Church  to  have  always 
“ most  especial  care,  lest  through  confused  mixture  at  any  time 
“ human  usurp  the  room  and  title  of  divine  writings,”  and  that 
“ as  often  as  those  books  are  read,  and  need  so  requireth,  the 
“ style  of  their  difference  may  expressly  be  mentioned,  to  bar 
“ even  all  possibility  of  error,”  ( b . v.  c.  20,  s.  10),  so  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  desirable  to  supply  our  reading-desks  with 
copies  of  the  Bible  without  the  Apocrypha  y and  the  Apocrypha 
in  separate  volumes , in  which  form  it  is  published  in  several 
sizes  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society — the  largest  of  which 
is  the  “ Pica,  Boyal  8vo,”  a size  not  unsuitable  for  the  desk  ;* 
also  to  announce  the  Apocryphal  lessons  thus,  “ Here  beginneth 
the  — chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Apocrypha , called  — .”f 

For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  May,  1852,  p.  331  ; and  the  Christian 
Observer,  July,  1848,  p.  458. 

THE  SAINTS'  DAYS,  &c. 

The  Church  of  England  Saints’-days  are  simply  annual 
commemorations  of  certain  Scriptural  facts — facts  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion — which  are  calcu- 
lated to  teach  valuable  lessons  in  sacred  biography,  and  to  con- 
vey instruction  in  the  way  either  of  example  or  of  warning.  As 
commemorations  of  the  important  fact  that  the  early  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  were  inspired  men,  and  that  we  are  “ built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,”  (. Ephes . ii.  20),  our  Saints' - 
day  services  are  most  valuable.  And  such  a commemoration  is 
essentially  and  thoroughly  Scriptural,  see  Hebrews  vi.  12; 
xii.  1,  2 ; xiii.  7.J  But  of  course  as  regards  the  attending  the 

* Bibles  in  several  sizes  without  the  Apocrypha  can  be  had  of  the  Society. 
The  “ English,  Medium  Quarto,”  matches  the  “ Great  Primer,  Medium 
Quarto  ” Prayer-Book,  and  the  size  is  large  enough  for  most  desks,  and  very 
convenient  for  use.  The  cost  of  the  whole  set — Bible,  Prayer-Book,  and 
Apocrypha — is  to  subscribers  only  30s.! 

f See  Appendix  A,  p.  33, 

X It  was  only  the  superstitious  observance  of  Jewish  festivals  in  order  to 
justification  which  is  condemned  in  Galatians  iv.  9,  10,  11.  For  St.  Paul  him- 
self observed  them  : see  Acts  xviii.  21 ; xxi.  21  ; &c.  And  in  Romans  xiv. 
5,  6,  he  treats  their  observance  or  non-observance  as  a matter  of  minor 
importance,  and  as  a subject  of  Christian  liberty. 
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public  services  provided  by  our  Church  on  these  occasions,  the 
laity  are  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  liberty  granted 
by  the  Scripture  in  these  matters,  see  Romans  xiv.  5,  6.  Still 
the  instructive  and  edifying  character  of  these  Saints*-day  ser- 
vices is  practically  illustrated  in  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden*s 
excellent  volume  of  “ Discourses  for  the  Festivals,”  (Hamilton 
Co.  1844),  and  in  a Review  of  the  same  in  “the  Christian  Ob- 
server,” for  February,  1848,  pp.  107 — 119.  The  Reviewer, 

while  showing  the  desirableness  of  a more  general  observance 
of  those  festivals  which  relate  to  our  blessed  Lord  (p.  119)  and 
especially  of  Ascension-day  (p.  Ill),  adds  that  even  with  “the 
lesser  festivals,”  as  he  had  already  shown,  “ holy,  pleasant,  and 
profitable  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be  associated,”  ( p . 119). 
For  the  Prayer-book  in  the  Saints'-day  services,  by  a simple 
“ addition  to,  or  slight  variation  of,  the  common  service,  puts 
“ forward  the  idea  to  be  presented,  with  distinctness,  but  with- 
“ out  violation  of  the  analogy  of  truth,  and  takes  no  step  beyond 
“ the  suggestions  for  thought  and  prayer  which  it  borrows  from 
“the  Scripture,”  (p.  110).*  And  with  regard  to  the  observance 
of  these  Saints*-days,f  Mr.  Marsden  well  observes  that  “ those 
“ religious  communities  which  are  the  first  to  censure  us,  display 
“ the  same  tendencies  themselves.  Their  anniversaries,  centen- 
“ aries,  funereal  eulogies,  and  the  like,  are  of  the  nature  of 
“ Church  festivals — with  this  singular  disadvantage,  that  their 
“ number  is  unlimited  ; their  objects  frequently  indefinite  ; and 
ce  that  they  are  far  more  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  an 
“ undue  exaltation  of  the  dead,  than  those  few  and  sober 
“ Festivals  which  the  Church  of  England  retains,”  (pp.  v.  vi). 

As  to  the  Michaelmas  Festival,  the  ministry  of  angels  is  an 
important  Scripture  truth  (see  Heb.  i.  14),  and  is  treated  as 
such  in  “ James*  Anxious  Inquirer,”  (^.pp.  128 — 129)  as  plainly 
as  in  our  Church  service  for  this  festival. 

With  respect  to  the  Romish,  or  “black-letter,”  feasts  and 
saints*  days,  the  Bishops  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  in  1661, 

* Many  of  the  Saints’  day  collects  were  composed  anew  by  the  Reformers, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  were  altered  and  improved  at  the  Revision  in  1661-2. 
( See  Bishop  Mant's  Prayer-Bool c,  p.  91 ). 

t It  is,  perhaps,  to  he  regretted  that  churches  are  not  generally  opened  for 
at  least  Morning  Prayers  on  all  those  days  for  which  services  are  provided  in 
the  Prayer-Book. 
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(when  the  Prayer-book  was  last  revised)  declared  that  they  " are 
" left  in  the  Calendar,  not  that  they  should  be  so  kept  as  holy 
“ days,  but  ” as  " being  useful  ” in  some  ways,  " as  for  leases, 
“law-days/*  &c.  (Cardwell,  p.  341).  To  the  same  effect  speak 
Wheatly,  (p.  54),  and  Bishop  Mant  (p.  xxx).  They  are  printed 
in  a different  type.  And  the  Prayer-  book,  by  excluding  these 
days  from  its  “ Table  of  all  the  Feasts  that  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  Church  of  England,”  expressly  forbids  their  religious  ob- 
servance, and  proves  them  to  be  retained  for  civil  purposes 
only.* 

As  regards  the  Fasts,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  in  his  excellent 
little  treatise  on  "the  Law  of  Fasting,”  well  observes  that  they 
“ are  rather  recommended  than  enforced.  The  Church  does  not 
" undertake  to  decide  with  what  degree  of  abstinence  they  shall 
“ be  observed ; nor  indeed,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  whether 
" whether  they  should  be  observed  at  all,”  (p.  23). 

For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  June,  1852,  p.  379. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  VESTMENTS,  &c. 

The  Surplice  is  a most  suitable  emblem  of  the  need  of 
Christ's  righteousness  for  ministers  no  less  than  for  the  people, 
and  a memento  that  no  official  sanctity  can  avail  them  in  its 
stead.  That  it  is  no  sacerdotal  emblem  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  worn  by  lay-clerks  in  cathedrals.  With  respect 
to  the  Albs  and  Copes,  which  some  suppose  to  be  enjoined  by 
the  present  rubric,  the  Rubric  of  1604,  required  the  ornaments 
of  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  to  be  worn  by  the 
minister  "at  the  time  of  the  communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in 
his  ministration ;”  but  in  1661-2,  this  Rubric  was  altered  to  its 
present  form,  “ at  all  times  of  their  ministration  ;”  which  change 
— considering  that  the  58th  Canon  was  before  the  reviewers — 
is  not  without  its  significance,  and  would  seem  to  imply  the  use 
of  one  uniform  dress  “ at  all  times  of  their  ministration,”  and 
consequently  the  disuse  of  any  special  vestment,  such  as  the 
Albe  or  Cope.  As  to  candlesticks  on  the  Lord's  Table,  Mr. 

* See  some  good  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  tlie  Churchman’s  Monthly 
Review,  March,  1844,  p.  218. 
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Lathbury  shows  that  they  are  not  required  by  this  Rubric.  See 
his  History  of  Convocation,  c.  xv.  pp.  391 — 394.* 

In  the  Morning  Service  the  Canticle  called  “ Benedicite,** 
has  been  supposed  to  teach  in  v.  2,  30,  and  32,  the  invocation 
of  angels  and  departed  saints.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  Psalms  ciii.  20,  21,  and  cxlviii.  2,  for  a Scriptural  illustration 
of  its  true  meaning.  In  calling  upon  all  nature — animate  and 
inanimate — to  “ praise  the  Lord,”  they  are  figuratively  in- 
cluded, just  as  are  the  “ beasts  **  and  “ seas.” 

In  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  word  “ hell/*  means  “ Hades,** 
the  place  of  departed  souls,  as  it  does  in  Acts  ii.  27,  31. 

In  the  Prayer  for  the  Parliament,  the  word  “ religious,** 
as  applied  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  appears  to  mean,  according 
to  Archbishop  Seeker,  “ what  it  sometimes  means  in  the  lan- 
“ guage,  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  object  of  most  awful 
“ regard,  sacred,  a title  frequently  ascribed  to  kings,**  (M ant’s 
Prayer-book,  p.  83).  Thus  the  Preface  to  the  Liturgy,  which 
was  prefixed  at  the  same  time  that  this  prayer  was  added  to  the 
Liturgy,  speaks  of  “ His  sacred  Majesty  /*  and  the  phrases 
“religious  observance,**  and  “sacred  observance,**  are  con- 
vertible terms.  St.  Paul,  in  courtesy,  addressed  even  the 
scoffing  Festus  as  “most  noble  Festus,**  ( Acts  xxvi.  25). 

For  further  remarks  upon  these  subjects,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  June,  1852,  pp.  383,  384. 

THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

The  “damnatory  clauses**  of  this  Creed,  to  which  objec- 
tions are  often  raised, — that  is  to  say,  verses  1,  2,  28,  and  42 — 
refer  exclusively  to  the  doctrine  affirmed  respecting  the  true 
“ worship  **  of  the  Triune  God  in  verses  3,  4,  and  belief  in  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  verse  29, 
and  not  to  the  arguments  and  proofs  advanced  in  support  and 
confirmation  of  that  doctrine  in  the  rest  of  the  Creed — however 
valuable  they  may  be  in  themselves. f We  are,  therefore,  simply 
reminded  by  the  Creed,  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  salvation 

* On  the  whole  subject  of  “ornaments”  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rev. 
J.  C.  Robertson’s  “How  shall  we  conform  to  the  Liturgy?”  pp.  72 — 102, 
( Pickering ). 

f This  is  the  interpretation  advocated  by  Wheatly,  Simeon,  and  Rev. 
T.  H.  Horne. 
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to  “ worship  **  the  true  God,  and  that  in  a true  manner,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  through  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
and  by  one  Holy  Spirit  (see  John  iv.  24 ; Heb.  xi.  6 ; John  xiv.  6 ; 
Ephes.  ii.  18) ; and  also  to  believe  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  (see  Acts  iv.  12 ; John  viii.  24,  xx.  31 ; 1 John  ii.  22, 23, 
iv.  2,  3;  2 John  v.  7 ; 1 Cor.  xv.  1 — 4,  &c.)  And  the  cele- 
brated Non-conformist,  Rd.  Baxter,  acknowledged,  “the  dam- 
natory sentences  excepted,  or  modestly  expounded , I embrace  the 
“ Creed,  commonly  called  Athanasius*,  as  the  best  explication 
“of  the  Trinity/*  {quoted  by  Rev . T . H.  Horne).  See  also  Dr. 
Waterland in  Bp.  Mant*s  Prayer-book,  p.  58,  and  a “Testimony 
to  the  three  Creeds,**  signed  and  published  in  1678,  by  54  Bap- 
tist ministers,  in  the  Christian  Observer,  July,  1850,  p.  460. 

For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  February,  1852,  p.90. 

THE  COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

(See  1 Cor.  x.  16). 

Objections  have  been  raised, — 

(1) .  To  the  word  “oblations,**  as  implying  a sacrificial  offer- 
ing of  the  bread  and  wine  ; but  the  word  refers  to  pecuniary 
offerings  only — to  the  “ other  devotions  of  the  people.** 

(2) .  To  the  phrase  “ eat  and  drink  our  own  damnation;  **  but 
the  latter  word  is  only  the  old  word  for  “ condemnation,** 
( Bishop  Mant}  p.  353).  See  1 Cor.  xi.  29. 

(3)  . To  the  words  “ mystery  **  and  “ mysteries  ;**  but  they 
mean  no  more  than  “ sacrament  **  or  “ symbols.**  The  words 
“ mystical  **  and  “ symbolical  **  are  convertible  terms  ; thus  in 
the  baptismal  services,  “ the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin,** 
means  the  emblematical  or  symbolical  washing  away  of  sin; 
and  in  the  last  Prayer  of  this  Service,  just  after  the  word 
“ mysteries ,**  the  word  “ mystical  **  occurs,  obviously  meaning 
figurative  or  symbolical — “ the  mystical  body  of  thy  Son.**  And 
so  Bishop  J oily  speaks  of  “ the  bread  and  cup  **  as  “ made  **  by 
consecration,  “ authoritative  representations  or  symbols  of 
Christ*s**  body  and  blood. 

(4) .  To  the  expressions  respecting  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  the  Catechism  teaches  us 
are  “ verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
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Lord's  supper."  But  this  service  itself  teaches  us  in  one  place, 
that  we  “ spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood," 
see  1 Cor.  x.  16,  17.  And  the  28th  Article  teaches  us  that  it  is 
“ only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner."  And  Dean 
Nowell  in  his  Catechism  of  a.  d.  1572,  reminds  us  that  it  is 
“ only  after  a heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  but  yet  verily, 
and  indeed."  So  that  the  word  spiritually  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood as  implied,  if  not  expressed.  In  the  Presbyterian  and 
Puritan  Westminster  Directory,  ( see  Hall’s  Reliquiae,  iii.  57), 
and  in  Jacob  Abbott's  Corner  Stone,  c.  vii.  pp.  216,  217,  we 
find  figurative  language  quite  as  strong  as  that  employed  in 
our  Communion  Service,  if  not  stronger. 

(5).  To  the  ceremonial  of  consecrating  the  elements.  But 
this  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  portion  which 
is  intended  for  the  communicants'  use.  The  bread  and  wine 
are  afterwards  called  the  “ consecrated  elements’ ' which  proves 
that  the  Church  considers  them  still  to  be  only  “ creatures  of 
bread  and  wine  " after  consecration. 

For  further  remarks  on  this  subject  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  March,  1852,  p.  194. 


THE  BAPTISMAL  SERVICES. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to — 1.  The  Sponsorial  ar- 
rangements of  the  Baptismal  Service,  and,  2.  The  doctrine 
respecting  Regeneration.  We  will  consider  them  under 
separate  heads. 

1.  The  Sponsorial  arrangements.*  The  27th  Article 
states  the  retention  of  Infant  Baptism  in  the  Church  to  be 
“ most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ that  is,  the 
children  of  one  or  both  professedly  believing  parents  (1  Cor. 
vii.  14)  may  be  baptized,  when  provision  is  made  according  to 
Christ's  “ institution,"  as  recorded  in  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  20, 
to  " train  " them  “up"  ( Prov . xxii.  6)  in  the  observance  of  His 
commandments — a provision  which  our  own  Church  attempts 
to  secure  through  the  medium  of  the  Sponsors,  (see  the  Baptis- 

• The  Rubric  requires  Baptism  to  be  publicly  administered.  The  Puritans’ 
Directory  is  even  more  strict  than  our  Prayer-Book  in  requiring  Baptism  to 
be  administered  “in  the  face  of  the  congregation.” 
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mal  Addresses  to  the  Sponsors).* * * §  And  so  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice rightly  describes  the  bringing  of  a child  to  Baptism  in  this 
way,  as  a “ charitable  work,”  which  the  Lord  “ favourably 
alloweth,”  that  is,  permits,  or  approves. f And  the  Sponsors 
merely  bind  the  child  hereafter  to  do  that  which  alone  can 
render  the  Sacrament  of  any  saving  benefit  to  it,  when  it  comes 
to  years  of  discretion,  see  Col.  ii.  12 ; 1 Peter  iii.  21.  J For  the 
questions  are  put  (not  to  the  child,  but)  to  the  Sponsors.  In 
the  Liturgy  of  1549,  the  questions  were  indeed  ordered  to  be 
put  to  the  child  ; but  in  1552,  the  Rubric  was  altered,  and  it 
was  distinctly  said,  that  they  should  be  put  to  the  Sponsors, 
(see  Keeling,  pp.  244,  245).  Indeed  this  is  clear  from  the 
terms  of  our  present  service,  “ Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this 
child , renounce,  &c.  ? ” while  the  Catechism  teaches  that  “they” 
do  “promise  and  vow  ” the  “ three  things  in  ” its  “ name” 
Hence  the  true  meaning  is  this  : “ Do  each  of  you  in  the  name 
of  this  child,  [promise  to]  renounce  &c.  ?”  “ Do  each  of  you, 

[in  the  name  of  this  child,  promise  to]  believe,  &c.  ?”§  That  is. 
Do  you  bind  him  by  covenant,  lay  him  under  a covenant  ob- 

* The  Church  “ requires  the  consent  of  the  sureties  for  the  infant  recipient ; 
“not  because  she  considers  the  avowal  of  that  consent  as  necessary  to  the 
“ immediate  operation  of  baptism  ; hut  because  she  thus  secures,  to  the  utmost 
“of  her  power,  the  instruction  of  the  child  in  its  duties  and  its  privileges ; and 
“because  she  knows,  that  if  he  be  so  instructed  and  trained,  he  is  ‘ bound  to 
“ believe  and  to  do  as  they  have  promised  for  him.’  That  this  is  the  real 
“ reason  of  her  conduct  ijs  sufficiently  evident  from  the  omission  of  Sponsors 
“ in  the  practice  of  private  Baptism,  which  she  permits  only  to  be  adminis- 
“ tered  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity/’  (Rev.  C.  Benson's  Theological  Inquiry , 
iii.  p.  49).  Mr.  Benson  afterwards  reminds  us,  from  the  permission  of  Private 
Baptism  without  Sponsors,  that  the  promise  of  the  sureties  is  the  reason  only 
why  infants  “are”  not  why  they  may  be  baptized;  why  it  is  expedient  not 
why  it  is  lawful , (iv.  p.  70).  The  baptized  person  incurs  an  obligation 
{Rom.  vi.  3,  4)  to  observe  Christ’s  commandments,  {Matt,  xxviii.  20).  And 
to  remind  him  of  this  is  the  Sponsors’  duty.  For  post-baptismal  teaching 
is  an  important  feature  in  Christ’s  “institution  ” of  this  Sacrament. 

f The  Nazarites  were  in  some  cases  consecrated  to  God’s  service  in  their 
infancy.  See  Numbers  vi.  7,  8,  12;  Judges  xiii.  7 ; 1 Samuel  i.  11. 

X “ Suppose  we  break  the  vows  and  promises  we  made  at  our  Baptism  ? 
We  break  our  covenant,  and  of  course  forfeit  the  blessings  assured  to  us 
therein,”  (Rev.  H.  Crossman's  “ Introduction  ” p.  33/. 

§ In  the  Baptismal  version  of  the  Creed,  the  word  “ flesh  ” is  founded  on 
Job  xix.  26.  St.  Paul’s  words  in  1 Cor.  xv.  50  refer  only  to  corrupt  and 
corruptible  flesh. 
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ligation,  so  to  do  in  order  to  receive  the  blessings  promised,  and 
visibly  signed  and  sealed,  to  him  in  this  Sacrament,  or  else  to 
justly  forfeit  them  all?  (see  Deut.  xxix.  10, 11, 12;  Gen.  xvii.  14.) 
The  question  to  the  Sponsors,  “ Wilt  thou  be  baptized  in  this 
faith  ?”  seems  to  mean,  “ Will  each  of  you  [in  the  name  of 
this  child,  promise  to]  be  willing  to  be  baptized  in  this  faith  ? ” 
that  is,  to  ratify  and  confirm  this  act  of  submission  to  Christian 
Baptism. 

Sponsions  and  promises  to  a similar  effect  as  ours  are  required 
in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Form  of  Baptism,  appended  to 
Dr.  Cumming’s  “ Baptismal  Font,”  p.  75. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  briefly  notice  two  other  points  objected  to, — viz., 
(1).  The  Exhortation  to  “ doubt  not”  the  child’s  favourable 
reception  by  Christ  and  final  salvation ; but  this  can  refer  only 
to  a believing  confidence  in  God’s  promises  (see  Matt.  xxi.  22 ; 
Mark  xi.  24)  to  hear  and  answer  faithful  prayer — as  the  context 
proves.  (2).  The  sign  of  the  cross ; but  the  Prayer-book  and 
30th  Canon  teach  that  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  perfectly 
complete  without  this  sign,  which  is  merely  “ expedient  ” as 
a decent  “ ceremony  and  honourable  badge  ” of  Christ’s  service. 

We  come  now  to — 2.  The  doctrine  respecting  Regenera- 
tion, which  these  services  may  be  supposed  to  teach.  The  rite 
of  Baptism,  is  an  act  of  Ecclesiastical  Dedication  by  the  sign  of 
water  to  the  service  of  the  true  God* — the  Triune  God,  the 
blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — according  to  our 
Saviour’s  appointment  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  20,  by  which  the 
recipient  of  this  sacrament  is  admitted  as  the  pledged  and  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Messiah.  See 
Matthew  xxviii.  18,  in  the  margin.  See  also  John  i.  25,  28,  31 ; 
iii.  22,  23,  26  ; iv.  1,  2 ; Acts  ii.  38  ; xix.  3,4,  5 ; Rom.  vi.  3,  4 ; 
1 Cor.  i.  12 — 14  ; x.  2 ; Gal.  iii.  27.  See  also  Baylee’s  Institu- 
tions, p.  75,  and  the  Prophetic  Herald,  vol.  i.  pp.  316-17 ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  253,  401,  404,  407).  The  27th  Article  explains  the 
Baptismal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  this,  viz.  that 
Baptism  “is  a signf  of  regeneration  or  new  birth, J whereby§ 

* “ Here  dedicated  to  thee  by  our  office  and  ministry,”  ( Baptismal  Services , 
7 th  Collect ). 

t “ Sign  or  Sacrament  of”  (29  th  Article ). 

X “ A new  birth  unto  righteousness,”  ( Catechism ).  See  1 John  ii.  29. 

§ That  is,  by  which  sign  ; “ signum  . . . per  quod.” 
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as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive*  Baptism  rightly  [not 
invariably  receive  ‘ the  inward  part  or  thing  signified/  but] 
are  grafted  into  the  Church, with  (not  the  absolute  convey- 
ance of,  but)  the  visible  signing  and  sealing  of  “ the  promises  of 
forgiveness  ” and  of  “ adoption  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”;j;  All  the 
“ grace  ” beyond  this  in  Baptism,  the  Article  declares  to  be  an 
increase  granted  in  answer  to  prayer  unto  God ; “ faith  is  con- 
firmed, and  grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.”§ 

The  Baptismal  Service  appears  to  be  founded  upon  our  Lord’s 
language  in  John  iii.  5,  where  “born  of  water”  seems  to  refer 
to  the  open  reception  of  that  Baptism,  which  was  the  sign,  seal, 
pledge  and  badge  of  discipleship  (see  John  i.  25  ; iii.  22,,  23, 26  ; 
iv.  1,  2),  and  “ born  of  the  Spirit,”  to  the  inward  renewal  of  the 
soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  these  terms  have  in  theological 

* “ Receive  ” it  “rightly,” — not  to  whom  it  is  rightly  administered. 

f That  is,  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  or  the  Christian  Church,  as 
Rev.  J.  W.  J.  Bennett  proves  from  the  Reformers’  writings,  in  his  Catechism, 
pp.  44 — 50. 

X These  are  “the  promises  of  God  made  to  them  in  that  Sacrament  ” ( Ca- 
techism),  which  “ are  visibly  signed  and  sealed  ” to  the  recipients,  so  that  the 
blessings  are  conditionally  assured  to  them — “ conditionally  made  over  to 
them,”  as  Bp.  Bethell  (ii.  15)  says  of  unworthy  adults — and  will  he  granted  to 
them  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  terms,  viz.,  repentance  and  faith,  “both  ” 
of  which  infants  “ promise  by  their  sureties  ; which  promise,  when  they  come 
to  age,  themselves  are  hound  to  perform,”  ( Catechism ).  So  then  solemn  pro- 
mises and  pledges  being  given  on  each  side,  a covenant  state  ensues ; the 
baptized  are  pledged  to  certain  doctrines  and  duties,  and  admitted  to  certain 
conditional  privileges;  but  they  may  “transgress”  the  covenant  and  “abide 
not  in  it.”  ( See  Hosea  vi.  7 ; viii.  1 ; Heb.  viii.  9).  By  “ one  Baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins,”  is  meant  that  by  Baptism  remission  of  sins  is  sealed  and 
assured  on  the  Gospel  terms. 

§ Bishop  Beveridge,  writing  upon  the  27th  Article,  says  that  “in  baptism 
“ our  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased  ; not  by  virtue  of  the  water  itself, 
“ but  by  virtue  of  prayer,  whereby  God  is  prevailed  with  to  purify  our  souls  by 
“ His  Spirit,  as  our  bodies  are  washed  with  the  water,”  (p.  456).  Again,  “So 
“ that  it  is  not  to  the  water  itself,  but  to  the  Spirit  in  the  water  we  are  to  as- 
“cribe  these  glorious  effects;  and  therefore  it  is  here  said , that  in  baptism 
“ ‘faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased  by  prayer  to  God.'  We  must  pray  for 
“ God' s presence  in  the  Sacrament ; for  without  that  we  can  receive  no  blessing 
“from  it;  but  with  that  there  is  no  blessing  but  we  may  have  in  it,”  (p.  459). 
In  proof  of  this  see  the  Exhortations  and  Collects  in  the  Baptismal  Service, 
and  the  arguments  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  November,  1848,  pp.  721 
— 728.  Even  in  the  special  case  of  Private  Baptism,  the  minister  is  not  to 
baptize  without  first  calling  upon  God  in  prayer. 
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language  been  technically  distinguished  as  “ Ecclesiastical 
Regeneration/'*  (that  is  Regeneration  by  water  “in  the  eye  of  the 
Church/'  Hooker , b . v.  c , 60,  s,  3,  in  the  language  of  the  Church, 
and  “by  the  ministry  of  the  Church/'  Hooker,  b , 5,  c.  50,  5, 1), 
and  “ Spiritual  Regeneration,"  that  is,  Regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  operating  upon  the  soul — the  decisive  change  of  heart  de- 
scribed in  the  Church-Homily  for  Whit-Sunday,  part  1 . And  as  the 
Jews  termed  their  baptized  proselytes  “regenerate,"  so  the  bap- 
tized Christian  may  be  said  in  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, wherein,  by  a metonomy  the  sign  is  often  called  by  the 
name  of  the  thing  signified,  to  be  by  baptism  “born  again  [of  water] 
into  a new  state  of  ecclesiastical  dedication  to  the  true  God,  and 
of  pledged  and  sacramentally  professed  Christian  discipleship/'f 
as  being  made  therein  the  pledged  disciple  and  consecrated 
servant  of  the  Lord  J esus,  and  pledged  to  be  trained  up  as  His 
disciple,  or  in  one  word  “ christened for  the  term  disciple  is 
not  limited  to  established  believers  of  any  faith,  (see  John  vi.  66 ; 
ix.  28) : besides  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  outwardly  and 
visibly  entered  the  Christian  covenant  as  being  the  pledged  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  the  recipient  of  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of 


* By  some  it  is  termed  “ Sacramental,”  by  others  “ Baptismal  ” Regene- 
ration, as  distinguished  from  “ Spiritual”  Regeneration.  “ Ecclesiastical 
Regeneration  ” is  a Theological  term  to  express  the  Scriptural  idea  of 
“ born  of  water”  {John  iii.  5),  just  as  the  word  Trinity  is  to  express  the  “ three 
in  one,” — “these  three  are  one,”  (1  John  v.  7) ; that  is,  the  three  Persons  are 
one  Godhead,  just  as  in  speaking  of  the  human  soul,  life,  and  body, — the 
“spirit  and  soul  and  body”  (1  Thess.  v.  23) — we  may  truly  say,  “and 
these  three  are  one,”  i,  e .,  are  one  man,  and  constitute  one  manhood.  “ God 
said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,”  {Gen,  i.  26),  i.  e , 
apparently,  as  a triune  being. 

f See  Whitby’s  Commentary  on  Titus  iii.  5,  and  John  iii.  3,  5,  and  the 
Christian  Guardian,  December,  1850,  p.  560. 

X “ Baptism  doth  represent  unto  us  our  profession  ; which  is,  to  follow  the 
“ example  of  our  Saviour  Christ , and  to  he  made  like  unto  Him ; that,  as  He 
“ died,  and  rose  again  for  us,  so  should  we,  who  are  baptized,  die  from  sin, 
“and  rise  again  unto  righteousness;  continually  mortifying  all  our  evil  and 
“ corrupt  affections,  and  daily  proceeding  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living,” 
(Baptismal  Service),  And  the  person  baptized  has  of  course  received  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  “ in  token  that  hereafter  he  ” should  “not  be  ashamed 
“ to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  his 
“banner,  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil;  and  to  continue  Christ’s 
“faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life’s  end,”  (Baptismal  Service), 
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Cf  the  promises  of  forgiveness  ” and  “ adoption,”  (2 7th  Article ). 
Of  course  this  does  not  necessarily  include  the  spiritual  birth, 
or  birth  of  the  spirit.* 

Now  in  the  opening  address  of  the  Baptismal  Service,  both 
are  spoken  of  as  needful  for  the  child  in  order  to  his  becoming 
a true  subject  of  God's  holy  kingdom  upon  earth.  And  in  the 
Collects  following  we  hope  and  we  pray,  as  the  27th  Article 
reminds  us,  for  all  the  highest  blessings  which  the  Lord  can 
bestow,  to  be  granted  to  the  child,  even  for  “ remission  of  his  sins 
by  spiritual  regeneration”  (that  is  such  a change  of  heart  as  shall 
ensure  hereafter  true  repentance  and  faith)  and  “ for  eternal 
life  ;”  just  as  the  Puritans'  “ Directory  ” enjoins  prayer  that  the 
Lord  “ would  join  the  inward  Baptism  of  his  Spirit  with  the 
outward  baptism  of  water”  &c.  &c.  But  the  gifts  and  the 
benefits  spoken  of  in  the  post-baptismal  declaration  and  thanks- 
giving, as  having  been  actually  conferred  by  baptism,  appear  to 
refer  not  to  the  gift  of  “ Spiritual  regeneration,”  with  its  attend- 
ant blessings,  which  has  previously  been  the  subject  of  such 
earnest  prayer, t but  to  that  of  “ Ecclesiastical  Eegeneration  ” 

* In  the  Church-Homily  for  Whit-Sunday,  (which  the  35th  Article  affirms 
to  contain  “ godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  ”)  after  an  allusion  to  David, 
Matthew,  Peter,  and  Paul,  we  read : “ Such  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
“ to  regenerate  men,  and  as  it  were  to  bring  them  forth  anew,  so  that  they  shall 
“ be  nothing  like  the  men  that  they  were  before.  Neither  doth  He  think  it  sufficient 
“ inwardly  to  work  the  Spiritual  and  new  birth  of  man,  unless  He  do  also  dwell 
“ and  abide  in  him.”  And  then,  after  a call  to  self-examination  on  this  subject, 
it  adds  that  “ the  Holy  Ghost  doth  always  declare  Himself  by  His  fruitful 
and  gracious  gifts,”  (Part  i.  <p.  410  and  p.  411^.  It  is  “a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness .”  See  1 John  ii.  29. 

f To  this  may  he  applied  a remark  of  Rev.  C.  Benson’s  on  another  part  of 
this  Service, — the  prayers  appended  to  the  thanksgiving : “ These  are  her 
“ solemn  and  her  constant  prayers ; and  in  her  prayers,  of  course,  she  prays 
“ only  for  things  which  may  or  may  not  take  place,  for  contingent  and  uncer- 
“ tain  blessings.  Holiness  of  life,  therefore,  she  does  not  regard  as  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  baptismal  regeneration,”  (Theological  Inquiry, iv.p.66). 

“Our  principal  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Baptismal  Services;  and 
“ those  who  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  earnest  desires  which  are  offered 
“ for  the  Divine  blessing  and  the  grace  of  God,  may  not  unreasonably  suppose 
“ that  the  grace  is  not  necessarily  tied  to  the  rite ; but  that  it  ought  to  be 
“ earnestly  and  devoutly  prayed  for,  in  order  that  it  may  then,  or  when  God 
“pleases,  be  present  to  make  the  rite  beneficial,”  {Decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  in  1850),  “ The  received  formularies  cannot  be  held  to  be  evidence 
“ of  faith  or  of  doctrine  without  reference  to  the  distinct  declarations  of  doctrine 
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only,  and  its  attendant  privileges  ; the  reception  or  non-reception 
of  “ the  spiritual  and  new  birth  " being,  as  the  Church  Homily 
for  Whit- Sunday  teaches,  a thing  to  be  decided  by  the  future  life 
and  character,  and  a matter  for  the  serious  self-examination  of 
each  individual.  The  subsequent  declaration,  therefore,  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  simply  mean  that  the  child  “ is  " ecclesias- 
tically “ Regenerate  " — is  “ Regenerate  by  water  " — is  “ bom 
[again]  of  water  " into  a new  state  of  pledged  discipleship  under 
the  Lord  Christ,  and  unto  the  new  hopes  and  prospects,  the  new 
privileges  and  obligations  of  pledged  Christian  discipleship,  and 
is  therefore  “ grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  [visible]  Church  " 
or  the  Christian  Church.  Thanks  are  to  be  then  given  for  the 
same,  and  prayer  to  be  made  that  he  may  hereafter  live  “ accord- 
ing to  this  beginning,"  that  is,  agreeably  to  his  dedication  and 
“answerably  to  his  Christian  calling"  as  a newly-pledged  and  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Christ.  And  then  thanks  are  actually  given  “ that 
it  hath  pleased  " God  in  His  good  providence  thus  “ to  " ecclesi- 
astically (i.  e . by  the  ministry  of  the  Church)  “ regenerate  " the 
child  “with"  the  “ Holy  Spirit" — that  is,  to  cause  him  to  be 
“ born  [again]  of  water  " into  a new  state  of  pledged  Christian 
discipleship,  through  the  providential  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  sends  forth  Christian  ministers  to  baptize  (Matt,  xxviii. 
18  with  20),  and  who  influences  pious  parents  and  guardians  to 
dedicate  their  children  to  God  in  baptism,  ( see  Bay  lee’s  Institu- 
tions, p.  63)* — “ to  receive  him  [outwardly  and  visibly,  pro- 

"in  the  Articles,  and  to  the  faith,  hope,  and  charity  by  which  they  profess  to 
“be  inspired  or  accompanied,”  ( The  same). 

Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  in  his  Decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches  in  1849,  asked  “if 
“ this  doctrine  of  Predestination  ....  is  to  be  the  faith  of  the  Church — then 
“where  is  the  necessity  for  prayer  at  all?”  ( p , 72).  Apply  this  to  the  case 
before  us;  an  infant  is  brought  to  the  font,  and  is  manifestly  predestined  to 
be  in  a few  minutes  baptized,  which,  according  to  the  learned  Judge’s  decision, 
means  in  effect  to  be  spiritually  regenerated  thereby,  “ ex  opere  operate” 
( p . 84).  If  the  Church  had  really  held  any  such  doctrine,  what  would  have 
been  the  use,  according  to  the  learned  Judge’s  own  argument,  of  spending 
some  ten  minutes  in  such  earnest  exhortations  to  prayer,  and  such  earnest 
prayers  for  the  blessing  of  “Spiritual  regeneration”?  To  apply  his  own  words 
to  the  case  before  us,  “ if  this  doctrine  of  [the  opus  operatum~\  ...  is  to  be  the 
faith  of  the  Church — then  where  is  the  necessity  for  prayer  at  all  ? ” 

* Or  there  may  be  a difference  between  the  regeneration  “ by  water  and 
[ by]  the  Holy  Ghost  ” of  the  Confirmation  Service,  and  the  “ by  Baptism 
regenerate  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ” of  the  Baptismal  Services ; the  latter  im- 
plying regeneration  “with”  the  opportunities  and  promise  ( Acts  ii.  38)  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — the  opportunities  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influences  to  strive  with 
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fessedly  and  * conditionally,  see  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2 ; Rom . ix.  3]  as” 
His  “ own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  His 
holy  Church”  as  a visible  member  thereof.  And  then  the 
thanksgiving  contains  a prayer  that  the  child  may  not  fail  of  a 
future  realization  of  “the  inward  and  spiritual  grace”  of  “a  death 
unto  sin,  and  anew  birth  unto  righteousness”  ( Catechism , 1 John 
ii.  29) — that  is,  “ Spiritual  regeneration” — in  after  life,  and  of  giv- 
ing evidence  of  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  for  him. 
For  that  this  is  the  import  of  the  words,  “ that  he,  being  dead 
unto  sin,  and  living  unto  righteousness,  and  being  buried  with 
Christ  in  his  death,  may  crucify  the  old  man,”  &c.,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  these  considerations  ; (1)  Had  a past  transition  from 
death  unto  life  been  intended,  the  word  “ alive,”  and  not 
“ living  ” would  have  been  used.  (2)  The  Easter-Even  Collect 
teaches  us  to  pray  that  “ by  mortifying  our  corrupt  affections  we 
may  be  buried  with  ” Christ,  although  already  “ baptized  into 
his  death.”  (3)  The  word  “being”  is  often  used  in  a similar 
sense  in  the  Liturgy ; thus  the  first  collect  of  this  very  service 
runs  thus,  “that  he  [the  infant], . . . being  steadfast  in  faith, 
joyful  through  hope,  and  rooted  in  charity, may  so  pass  the  waves,” 
&c.  (4)  The  concluding  address  states  that  Baptism  “ repre- 

sented our  profession,  which  is,”  that  the  baptized  (not  do , but) 
“ should ” “ die  from  sin , and  rise  again  unto  righteousness ; con- 
tinually mortifying  all  ” their  “ evil  and  corrupt  affections .” 
When  therefore  it  is  said  that  the  child  “ is  now  made  partaker 
of  the  death  of”  Christ,  it  must  mean  that  he  is  formally,  “ out- 

the  conscience  when  the  child  is  brought  under  Christian  instruction,  (com- 
pare Gen.  vi.  3;  Rev.  iii.  20),  and  promise  of  His  help  and  grace.  We  have 
many  illustrations  of  the  difference  between  “by  ” and  “ with.”  Thus,  “ feed 
on  him  . . . by  faith  with  thanksgiving  “ by  whom  and  with  whom  all  honour 
and  glory  be  to  thee  “in  the  knowledge  o£  thee  and  of  thy  Son  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  “ exalted  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  with  great  triumph  “hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit”;  “he  enters  heaven  with  prayer.”  The  conditional 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ( John  vii.  39;  Acts  ii.  38;  Ephes.  i.  13)  is  in 
Baptism  (see  Acts  ii.  38)  sealed  to  the  recipient  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
Under  any  circumstances  “ with  ” (fitra)  and  “ by  ” (Sta)  are  not  synonymous, 
the  former  not  implying  the  direct  personal  operation  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  as  the  latter  does.  The  “by”  (Sia)  of  2 Tim.  i.  6 denotes  the  instrumental , 
the  “with”  (juera)  of  1 Tim.  iv.  14,  the  concurrent , cause  of  Timothy’s  ordina- 
tion, ( Adn . Sinclair). 

* “ Conditionally  ”;  that  is  on  the  Gospel  terms : See  Gal.  iii.  26,  27,  and 
the  27tli  Article.  The  condition  needs  not  to  be  expressed,  being  always  ne- 
cessarily understood:  see  27th  Article;  and  compare  p.  28,  note. 
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wardly  and  visibly/'  professedly  and  conditionally , so  made, 
(see  Rom.  vi.  3).  For  if  he  were  so  made  "inwardly  and  spi- 
ritually/' the  petition  for  him  to  be  a partaker  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, would  be  superfluous,  (see  Bom.  vi.  5). 

The  view  of  the  Baptismal  Service  here  advanced  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  a.d.  1690,  the  Rev.  Chan- 
cellor H.  Stebbing,  in  a work  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Wake, 
a.d.  1722,  (see  Goode's  Effects,  xii.  p.  474),  and  Bishop  Brad- 
ford of  Rochester,  a.d.  1723-1731— one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge*— and  of  other 
eminent  divines ; and  in  our  own  day,  of  Rev.  J.  Baylee  and 
Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.  Indeed  even  the  Non-conformist  Presby- 
terian, Matthew  Henry,  admits  and  speaks  of  a " baptismal 
regeneration  " which  " without  something  else  " would  " not 
bring"  the  baptized  "to  heaven,"  ( quoted  by  Rev . C.  Bridges). 
And  Dr.  J.  Cumming,  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Kirk,  speaks 
of  the  baptized  as  " numbered  with  the  children  of  God,"  (. Bap- 
tismal Font,  viii.  70),  as  " entered  into  federal  relation  to  God  " 
and  " constituted  a member  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church," 
(iii,  28).  And  the  Westminster  Puritans'  Confession  states, 
that  in  a sacrament  as  regards,  " the  sign  and  the  thing  signified," 
frequently  "the  names  and  effects  of  the  one  are  attributed  to  the 
other,"  (xxvii.  2).  On  this  subject  see  more  in  Appendix  B.  p.  35. 

As  regards  the  salvation  of  baptized  infants,  if  we  may  infer 
from  " God’s  word  ” that  all  infants  " dying  before  they  commit 
actual  sin,”  are  saved  through  Christ’s  Redemption  of  " all  man- 
kind," much  more  may  it  be  inferred  of  those  infants  who  have 
been  dedicated  to  God  in  Baptism,  and  formally  consigned  to 
Christ’s  care.t 

In  the  office  of  Private  Baptism  it  is  said  that  the  child  "is 
" now  by  the  laver  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism,  received  into 
" the  number  of  the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  everlasting 
" life."  In  the  Liturgy  of  1549,  it  was,  " is  . . . made  the  child 
of  God,  and  heir  of  everlasting  life."  The  change  was  made  in 

* Bishop  Bradford’s  Discourse  on  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Regeneration,  is 
No.  93  on  the  Society’s  list. 

f The  statement  that  baptized  infants  are  saved,  no  more  implies  that  un- 
baptized infants  are  lost,  than  the  command  to  love  our  neighbour  implies 
that  we  should  hate  our  enemy,  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  erroneously  sup- 
posed  that  it  did.  See  Matt.  v.  43. 
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1552,  (Keeling,  p.  259),  and  is  significant;  see  Romans  ix.  6; 
1 John  ii.  19.  Dr.  Cumming  speaks  of  the  baptized  as  “ num- 
bered with  the  children  of  God.” 

The  expression  in  a Collect  of  this  Service  “ being  born  again, 
and  being  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation,”  must  of  course 
be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  public  service,  viz.,  Eccle- 
siastically “born  again,”  and  professedly  and  conditionally 
“ made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation,”  (see  Mark  xvi.  16 ; 
Rom . viii.  17). 

In  the  Service  for  Adult  Baptism,  the  candidates  are  assumed 
to  be  truly  repentant  and  faithful  (. Exhortation ),  and  therefore, 
of  course,  to  be  the  recipients  of  Divine  grace  ( 9th  Article),  and 
to  be  as  the  Scripture  saith,  “ born  of  God,”  (1  John  v.  1) ; yet 
we  pray  that  they  “ may  be  born  again,  and  be  made  heirs  of 
everlasting  salvation,”  and  after  Baptism  speak  of  them  as 
“ being  now  born  again,  and  ” being  “ made  heirs.”  But  in 
these  words,  we  pray  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  a good 
confession  of  their  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  x.  3),  and 
dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  Baptism,  that  so  they  may  “ in 
the  eye  of  the  Church  ” (Hooker,  b . v.  c.  60,  s.  3)  “ be  born 
again,”  and  be  professedly  “ made  heirs  ” of  salvation,  (see 
Mark  xvi.  16) ; and  after  Baptism  we  speak  of  these  benefits  as 
actually  received.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  service 
is  clear,  because  it  afterwards  speaks  of  them  as  “ made  children 
of  God  . . . by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;”  and  of  course  “ if  children, 
then  heirs,”  (Rom.  viii.  17)  : and  Baptism  outwardly  and  visibly 
signs  and  seals  the  inheritance  of  everlasting  salvation,”  (see  Mark 
xvi.  16)  as  well  as  the  blessing  of  adoption,  (see  Gal.  iii.  26,  27). 

We  further  pray  before  their  Baptism,  “that  they,  coming 
to  ” God^s  “ holy  Baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  their  sins  by 
spiritual  regeneration,”  that  is,  that  whether  “ Spiritual  rege- 
neration ” take  place  before,  then,  or  subsequently,  (John  iii.  8, 
i.  13),  it  may  convey  the  grace  and  assurance  of  “remission  of 
sins,”  which  is  sealed  in  Baptism.* 

* The  Collect  for  Christmas  day,  whether  it  be  taken  to  refer  to  Spiritual 
regeneration  and  actual  adoption,  or  to  Ecclesiastical  regeneration  and 
conditional  adoption  only,  is  palpably  hypothetical  or  conditional.  Will  any 
one  contend  that  those  persons  in  our  congregations  who  are  both  unconverted 
and  unbaptized  are  “ regenerate  ”?  The  word  “ being  ” is  often  used  in  the 
hypothetical  and  conditional  sense;  thus  “to  his  people,  being  penitent”  i.  e. 
supposing  them  to  be — if  they  be. 
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For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject  see  the  Church  op 
England  Magazine,  for  March,  1852,  p.  196. 

THE  CATECHISM,  &c. 

Richard  Baxter,  the  well-known  Non-conformist,  writing  in 
his  old  age,  said,  “ Now  it  is  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
“ Catechism  which  I highliest  value,  and  daily  think  of,  and  find 
“most  useful  to  myself  and  others,”  ( Life  and  Times). 

As  regards  sundry  objections  to  it,  it  must  be  remembered 
the  whole  Catechism  is  constructed  on  the  charitably  hypothe- 
tical principle  of  assuming  things  and  characters  to  be  what  they 
should  be,  rather  than  what  they  are . The  child  professes  to  be 
one  who  prays , and  who  heartily  thanks  God,  and  to  be  living 
so  holily,  as  to  be  enabled  to  pray  that  he  may  “ continue  in  the 
same  ” state  “ unto  his  life’s  end.”  And  as  it  is  the  catechist’s 
duty  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  strict  self-examination  upon  all 
these  points,  whether  his  professions  and  his  practice  agree  or 
not,  so  is  it  likewise  his  duty  as  regards  the  second  answer — the 
hypothetical  nature  of  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
must  always  be  altered  to  suit  the  sex  of  the  respondent,  (since 
no  child  has  “ godfathers  and  godmothers,”)  and  whenever  the 
child  has  received  Private  Baptism  without  any  godfather  or 
godmother  at  all.  All  that  this  answer  teaches  is  that  the  child 
was  in  Baptism,  “ outwardly  and  visibly  ” — sacramentally  and 
ecclesiastically — professedly  and  conditionally  “ made  ( see  Heb. 
iii.  14)*  a member  of  Christ,  ( see  John  xv.  2,  6),  the  child  of 
God,  (see  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2 ; Rom.  ix.  4),  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,”  (see  Mark  xvi.  16),  since  these  blessings  are 
visibly  signed  and  sealed,  conditionally  made  over  to  him,  and 
will  be  fully  received  on  his  fulfilment  of  the  baptismal  vow. 
Whether  he  be  “ inwardly  and  spiritually  ” so,  depends — as  the 
Homily  on  Fear  of  Death  may  remind  us,  pt.  i.  p.  83 — upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  he  be  “ a true  Christian .” 

As  regards  “ the  sacramental  portion  ” of  the  Catechism,  it 
teaches  that  Sacraments  are  only  “ generally,”  that  is  ordinarily, 
“ necessary,”  not  universally  or  absolutely  so.  Also,  that  a Sacra- 
ment is  not  the  means,  but  only  “ a means” — one  of  the  means,  see 
Hooker  B.  v.  c.  50,  s.  1, — whereby  the  inward  grace  is  conferred ; 

* The  condition  needs  not  to  be  expressed,  being  always  necessarily  under- 
stood. See  p.  28,  note. 
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that  is  a “moral  instrument”  or  means,  ( Hooker , b . v.  c . 57,  s.  4) ; 
and  so  Matthew  Henry  attributes  much  to  the  moral  influence  of 
his  infant  Baptism  upon  his  after  life.  The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion,in  c.  28,  s.  6,admits  as  much  as  our  Catechism  respecting  Bap- 
tism, as  a means  of  grace.  Furthermore,  the  Catechism  teaches 
that  it  is  not  by  the  outward  sign  of  Baptism  but  by  the  inward 
grace — “hereby'' — that  we  are  made  “ children  of  grace.” 

In  the  Confirmation  Service  the  candidates  are  spoken  of 
both  ecclesiastically  and  spiritually  regenerate ; as  regenerate  “by 
water  and  [by]  the  Holy  Ghost,  and”  as  having  received  “forgive- 
ness of  all  their  sins”  that  is  “remission  of  their  sins  by  Spiritual 
regeneration.”  But  this  is  after  their  own  public  profession  of  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  obedience,  in  the  answer  “I  do.”  See  1 John 
v.  1 ; 1 Cor.  x.  3 ; Rom.  x.  9, 10.  And  their  motives  and  principles 
have  been  previously  inquired  into  by  their  respective  ministers, 
so  that  their  sincerity  may  be  charitably  assumed.* 

In  the  Marriage  Service  the  word  “ worship  ” is  used. 
But  it  is  evidently  here  used  only  as  the  old  word  for  “ honour,” 
(see  1 Peter  iii.  7).  It  is  so  used  in  Luke  xiv.  10 ; and  “ your 
worship”  and  “your  honour”  are  convertible  terms.  In  the 
same  manner  the  old  phrase,  “ plight  thee  my  troth  ” is  also 
retained  for  “pledge  thee  my  truth.” 

In  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  Rubric  respecting 
liberality  to  the  poor,  is  probably  a remnant  of  the  times  pre- 
vious to  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  is  now  become 
nearly  obsolete.  It  is  founded  on  Psalm  xli.  1,2,  3. 

For  further  remarks  on  these  subjects,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  April,  1852,  p.  234. 

THE  BURIAL  SERVICE. 

The  Rubric  prefixed  to  this  service  proves  it  to  be  designed 
for  use  at  the  burial  of  professedly  Christian  men — of  those  who, 
by  having  lived  and  died  in  communion  with  the  Church,  have 
made  an  open  profession  of  religion,  and  whose  salvation,  therefore, 
may  in  the  judgment  of  charity  not  unreasonably  be  hoped  and 
predicated.  This  being  the  case,  a Presbyterian  minister  of  the 
present  day,  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  says,  “ What  can  be  more  scrip- 

* The  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  Tract  “On  Confirmation,”  No.  253  on  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society’s  list,  is  a most  excellent  little  treatise  on  the 
subject. 
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tural  or  sublime  than  the  Anglican  service  for  the  dead  ?” 
{quoted  by  Rev . A . Boyd). 

Still  the  terms  of  the  Service  certainly  admit  of  a more  gene- 
ral application.  Thus  without  knowing  anything  satisfactory 
of  the  deceased  person’s  character,  it  may  always  be  said  at  the 
burial  of  any  one,  that  “ it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  of  his 
great  mercy  ” — in  the  ordinary  providential  exercise  {Matt.  x. 
29,  30)  of  “ his  ” great  and  “ tender  mercies  ” which  “are  over 
all  his  works,”  {Ps.  cxlv.  9),— in  mercy  if  not  to  the  deceased, 
yet  to  the  survivors  (as  in  Psalm  cxxxvi.  15)  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  such  as  by  the  removal  of  a bad  example,  or  as  a 
solemn  warning,  or  as  a timely  chastisement — “to  take  unto 
himself  the  soul,”  in  that  general  sense  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
mankind  in  general  {see  Job  xxxiv.  14;  Eccles.  xii.  7,  iii.  21), 
and  even  of  the  wicked  in  particular  {see  Job.  xxvii.  8) ; that  is, 
to  summon  it  into  His  own  more  immediate  presence — “ to 
take  ” it  into  His  own  hands  for  due  disposal  according  to  its 
character.  In  the  same  general  sense,  is  the  deceased  termed  a 
“brother,”  {see  Isaiah  lxvi.  5;  Acts  vii.  2;  1 Cor.  v.  11; 
2 Thess.  iii.  6,  15);  and  even  a “dear  brother;”  for  St.  Paul 
seems  to  have  regarded  his  unconverted  “kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh  ” as  dear  to  him  (Rom.  ix.  3).  The  “ sure  and  cer- 
tain hope,”  is  the  survivors’  hope  (not  of  his,  but)  of  “ the  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life,’’ — that  is  “the  resurrection  of  the 
just,”  the  word  “ the  ” having  been  purposely  inserted  at  the 
last  revision  (compare  the  Sea  Form)  : and  the  word  “our” — 
“our  vile  body  ” — refers,  as  it  does  in  Phil.  iii.  21,  to  the  bodies 
of  true  Christians  in  general.  The  expression  of  “ hearty  thanks” 
for  deliverance,  &c.  has  been  regarded  merely  as  an  expression 
of  humble  resignation,  and  of  cheerful  acquiescence  (Rom.  v.  3) 
in  God’s  righteous  {Ps.  cxlv.  17)  though  perhaps  mysterious 
and  painful  dealings,  see  Job.  i.  17  ; 1 Thess.  v.  18  ; 1 Sam. iii.  18 ; 
Acts  xxi.  14.*  And  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  as  praising  His 
justice — His  “true  and  righteous”  {Rev.  xvi.  7 ; xix.  2)  dealing 

* The  more  obvious  and  natural  meaning  however  is  this,  “we  give  thee 
hearty  thanks,  for  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  [as  our  hope  is]  to  deliver  this  our 
brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,”  by  a supposed  removal  to  a 
better.  For  “ deliver  out  of”  seems  to  imply  an  improvement  of  condition. 
See  the  Christian  Guardian  for  December,  1851,  pp.  551,  552  ; and  April, 
1852,  pp.  164,  165. 
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— in  delivering  the  deceased  “ out  of  the  miseries  of  this 
sinful  world,”  and  removing  him  from  the  opportunities  of  con- 
taminating others  by  his  bad  example  to  that  world  where  “ the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,”  and  their  powers  for  mischief 
cease.  While  it  has  been  considered  that  1 Corinthians  iv.  5,  and 
xiii.  7,  will  warrant  the  expression  of  a “ hope  ” of  the  deceased's 
salvation,  though  it  be  but  one  degree  removed  from  despair. 

For  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  April,  1852,  p.  238,  and  August,  1847, 

p.  106. 

“ However,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  very  plain,  from 
“ the  whole  tenour  of  this  office,  that  the  compilers  of  it,  pre- 
“ suming  upon  a due  exercise  of  discipline,  never  supposed  that 
“ any  would  be  offered  to  Christian  burial,  who  had  not  led 
“ Christian  lives.  But  since  iniquity  hath  so  far  prevailed  over 
“ the  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  schismatics,  heretics,  and 
“ all  manner  of  vicious  livers,  escape  its  censures,  this  gloss 
“ seems  the  best  that  our  present  circumstances  will  admit  of. 
“ And  if  it  be  not  satisfactory,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  remedy 
* left,  than  that  our  governors  should  leave  us  to  a discretionary 
“ use  of  these  expressions,  either  till  they  be  altered  by  public 
“ authority,  or,  which  is  much  rather  to  be  wished,  till  discipline 
“ be  so  vigorously  exercised,  that  there  be  no  offence  in  the  use 
“ of  them,”  ( Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer , c . xii.  p.  478).* 

Even  as  it  is  the  Rubric  permits  the  minister  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  grave,  and  to  omit  the  Psalms  and  Lesson. 

Or  he  may  perform  all  the  service  at  the  grave,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Church  for  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  and  Lesson, 
see  Wheatly,  p.  474,  and  Mant’s  Prayer-book,  p.  489  ;+  which  is 
very  desirable  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  on  Sundays,  or 
when  the  church  is  at  some  distance  from  the  churchyard. 

THE  COMMINATION. 

This  Service  has  been  deemed  both  Popish  and  uncharitable. 
As  regards  any  Popish  tendency,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in 
1552,  the  celebrated  foreign  Presbyterian  Reformer,  Bucer,  ap- 

* In  1851,  a Memorial  signed  by  nearly  4,000  clergymen,  of  all  opinions 
and  parties,  was  presented  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  upon  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  “ the  Law  of  Burial  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
however,  holds  out  to  the  Memorialists  no  hope  of  any  immediate  alteration. 

f This  was  expressly  stated  in  the  Rubric  of  1549.  See  Keeling,  p.  335. 
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proved  “ of  the  office,  and  ” saw  “ no  reason  why  it  should  be 
confined  to  one  day,  and  not  used  oftener,  at  least  four  times  a 
year,”  ( Wheatly , p . 491  ; Mantsp . 505).  The  “ godly  discipline” 
of  “ the  Primitive  Church  ” which  it  wishes  to  be  restored  may 
be  explained  by  King  Edward’s  Catechism  of  1553,  which  tells 
us  that  what  “ the  holy  fathers  termed  discipline  ” was  “ bro- 
“ therly  correction  and  excommunication,  or  banishing  those  out 
“ of  the  Church  that  will  not  amend  their  lives.”  The  wish  for 
the  restoration  of  some  such  discipline  was  shared  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge the  Nonconformist,  see  his  Rise  and  Progress,  c.  xxiii. 
s.  7.  The  being  “ put  to  open  penance  ” does  not  mean  Romish 
penance ; for  “ penance  ” means  simply  an  overt  act  of  peni- 
tence, and  outward  expression  and  manifestation  of  repentance ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  considers  that  “a  public  avowal 
of”  their  “ errors”  was  “in  all  probability  the  whole  extent  of 
the  penance  of  the  early  Church,”  (. History  of  the  Church  of 
England , s.  309,^?.  170),  which  is  the  only  kind  of  “penance” 
that  we  would  wish  to  see  restored.*  Moreover  the  reference 
to  its  salutary  effects  upon  the  soul,  to  promote  its  final  salva- 
tion, is  almost  a verbal  transcript  of  1 Cor.  v.  5 ; 2 Cor.  ii.  6,  7 ; 
vii.  8,  9,  10,  which  passages  illustrate  its  true  meaning,  viz.  the 
happy  effects  of  “ godly  sorrow  ” resulting  from  this  “ godly 
discipline” — true  repentance  and  reformation.  The  phrase 
“ worthy  fruits  of  penance  99  is  manifestly  only  the  old  transla- 
tion of  “ fruits  worthy  of  repentance.”  {Luke  iii.  8).  As  regards 
the  supposed  uncharitable  character  of  this  service,  its  denun- 
ciations of  sin  are  not  stronger  than  those  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  see  Matt,  xxiii.  33 ; xxv.  41 ; Luke  xiii.  3,  5 ; 1 Cor. 
xvi.  22;  Gal.  iii.  10;  Heb.  ii.  3.  See  also  Jer.  xi.  3,  4,  5 ; 
Psalm  cxix.  21.  The  service  is  designed  to  warn  sinners  of  their 
danger  (just  as  the  Nonconformist,  Dr. Doddridge,  does  in  his 
Rise  and  Progress,  chapters  ii. — vii.)  in  order  to  lead  them  to 
repentance,  and  to  Christ  for  salvation,  as  the  Exhortation  thus 
testifies  at  its  close,  “ This  if  we  do,  Christ  will  deliver  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,”  &c.  And  surely  this  is  an  act  of  kind- 
ness and  charity?  The  curses  are  simply  declarative  of  impeni- 
tent sinners'  danger , and  are  taken  from  Deut  xxvii.  14 — 26 ; 

* ‘'This  was  commonly  the  penance  that  Christ  enjoined  sinners:  ‘Go  thy 
“ way,  and  sin  no  more.’  Which  penance  we  shall  never  he  able  to  fulfil, 
“without  the  special  grace  of  Him  that  doth  say,  ‘Without  me  ye  can  do 
“ nothing.’  ” ( Church  Homily  on  Repentance , Part  ii.  p.  481). 
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Lev.  xx.  10 ; Jer.  xvii.  5 ; and  founded  upon  Matt.  xxv.  41 ; 1 Cor. 
vi.  9,  10 ; Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21 ; Psalm  xv.  3.  And  the  Amen , does 
not  signify  wishing  here,  but  “ So  it  is — Verily  it  is  true.” 

For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  April,  1852,  p.  240;  and  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  for  March,  1848,  p.  173. 

THE  POWER  OF  ABSOLUTION. 

1.  The  Ordination  Service. 

In  Ordaining  Priests  an  adaptation  of  our  Saviour’s  words 
recorded  in  John  xx.  22,  23,  is  used.  The  word  “receive  ” in 
“ Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,”  &c.  appears  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  a prayer,  “mayest  thou  receive,”  as  the  following  words,  “and 
be  thou  a faithful  dispenser,”  seem  to  prove  ( see  Bp.  Burnet  on 
the  2>Qth  Article) ; just  as  the  word  “ preserve”  is  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  the  body  “of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .preserve 
thy  body  and  soul.”  Some  however  regard  it  as  a conditional 
promise  and  assurance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  Hooker,  b.  v.  c.  77, 
s.  8).  As  regards  the  remainder  of  this  form,  “whose  sins  thou 
dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,”  &c.,  the  Puritan  Westminster 
Confession — the  present  standard  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Kirk — well  illustrates  its  true  meaning  : “ To  these  officers  [i.  e. 
Church  officers]  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  com- 
“ mitted,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  respectively  to  re - 
“ tain  and  remit  sins , to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the  impeni- 
tent,both  by  the  word  and  censures;  and  to  open  it  unto  penitent 
“ sinners,  by  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  absolution 
“from  censures,  as  occasion  shall  require,”  ( Westminster  Con- 
fession, c . xxx.  s.  2).  Now  so  far  as  sin  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
offence  against  God,  that  is,  as  a moral  offence,  nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  that  “ to  ” God 
“ only  it  appertaineth  to  forgive  sins,”  ( Commination ),  and  that 
He  hath  only  “ given  power  and  commandment  to  his  ministers, 
to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  Abso- 
lution and  remission  of  their  sins,”  {General  Absolution).  But  so 
far  as  sin  may  be  regarded  as  an  offence*  against  the  Church,  as  an 
Ecclesiastical  offence.it  claims  a different  powerfor  its  Presbyters. 
“ Christ  ordained  the  authority  of  the  keys  to  excommunicate 
“ notorious  sinners,  and  to  absolve  them  which  are  truly  peni- 
“ tent,”  ( Church  Homily  for  Whit-Sunday,  part  ii.  p.  414).  The 
* That  is,  an  offence  against  Christian  society. 
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proper  mode  of  exercising  that  authority  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Rubrics  prefixed  to  the  Communion  Service  {see  Archdeacon 
Sharp’s  Charges , iii.  p . 45),  and  in  the  Notice  of  the  Communion, 
where  “ the  benefit  of  absolution  ” is  said  to  be  obtained  “by 
the  ministry  of  God’s  holy  word  ” through  some  “ discreet  and 
learned  minister.”  See  also  2 Corinthians  ii.  10,  which  plainly 
refers  to  the  removal  of  a sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
restoration  to  the  privileges  of  Church  Communion,  (see  verses 
4 — 9,  compared  with  1 Cor.  v.  3 — 5).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  Ordination  formula  is  a modification  and  adaptation  of 
our  Saviour’s  words,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the 
functions  of  a Presbyter  : “ Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
“ office  and  work  of  a Priest . . . Whose  sins  [i.  e.  ecclesiastical 
“ offences]  thou  dost  [as  such — in  that  capacity — so  far  as  law- 
fully appertains  to  that  office]  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  &c. 
“ And  be  thou  a faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of 
<e  his  holy  sacraments,”  &c.  : which  last  words  evidently  limit 
the  extent  of  the  power  by  pointing  out  the  proper  mode  of  its 
exercise — just  as  the  Westminster  Confession  does.  That  this 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Anglican  form  of  ordination,  will  be 
evident  on  a reference  to  Bishop  Jewell’s  Apology,  c.  ii.  s.  8; 
Hooker,  b.  vi.  c.  vi.  s.  5 ; and  Archbishop  Seeker  in  Bishop 
Mant’s  Prayer-book, p.  815.*  Of  course  this  remitting  and  retain- 
ing power  must  be  limited  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Church,  just  as  the  condemning  and 
absolving  power  of  a judge,  with  regard  to  legal  offences,  is  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  For  there  is  no  authority  in  the  world  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  right  to  abuse  it  (see  Hooker,  b.  vi.  c.  vi.  s.  3, 12). 

At  the  consecration  of  a Bishop  these  words  are  used, 
“ Stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee  by  this  impo- 
sition of  our  hands.”  This  seems  to  be  an  exhortation  to  the 
diligent  exercise  of  episcopal  authority , and  the  diligent  dis- 
charge of  episcopal  duties ; for  Hooker  speaks  of  ministerial 
“authority”  as  a xaeL(T^a  or  gift  (6.  v.  c.  77,  $.8).  In  Ephes. 
iii.  8,  the  “ grace  ” given  to  the  Apostle  appears  to  be  the  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel,  compare  Romans  i.  5. 

2.  The  absolution  in  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 
No  minister,  “ if  he  be  a preacher  ” is  bound  to  use  this  office 
at  all  (see  the  67th  Canon).  If  he  does  use  it,  the  Absolution 

* See  also  Bp.  Horsley’s  Sermons,  xiii.  p.  159,  and  “Cautions  for  the 
Times,”  iii.  40,  41,  and  ix.  154. 
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in  it  is  to  be  used  only  after  “a  special  confession 19  of  sin  made  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  and  even  then  only  “if”  the  sick  person 
himself  “ desire  it  ” and  request  it,  see  Wheatly,  c.xi.  s.  v.  p.  438. 

The  Prayer-book  teaches  that  “ to  ” God  “ only  it  appertained 
to  forgive  sins,”  and  that  He  “hath  given  power  and  command- 
“ ment  to  his  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people, 
“ being  penitent , the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  sins,” 
and  J ohnson  defines  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  “ absolve 33  to  be 
“ to  pronounce  a sin  remitted.”  And  so  in  this  absolution  the 
word  “ absolve 33  is  clearly  distinguished  from  “ forgive ;”  for 
after  declaring  that  the  Lord  hath  left  authority  to  “absolve  ” 
all  penitent  believers ,*  it  contains  a prayer  that  He  will  himself 
“forgive,”  after  which  the  priest  proceeds  to  “absolve,”  i.e.  to 
pronounce  forgiveness  to  the  sick  person  (compare  1 Johnii.  12) ; 
and  then  follows  a prayer  that  the  Lord  will  “ impute  not  unto 
him  his  former  sins,”  which  proves  the  previous  absolution  to 
have  been  merely  declaratory  and  conditional,  f The  Noncon- 
formist, Dr.  P.  Doddridge,  in  his  Rise  and  Progress,  c.  xiii.  s.  6, 
gives  a personal  assurance  of  pardon  and  absolution  in  terms 
quite  as  decided  as  this.  The  reason  for  its  occasional  use  in 
the  Reformation  age  is  explained  in  Bishop  Short’s  History  of 
the  Church  of  England,  s.  407,  p.  233,  note — a reason  which 
does  not  now  exist. J 

3.  The  notice  of  the  Communion.  Here  the  Prayer-book 
invites  him  (not  to  confess  his  sins,  but)  to  “open his  grief,”  and 
attributes  “the  benefit  of  absolution,”  not  to  any  Sacerdotal 
Absolution  in  any  liturgical  form,  but  exclusively  to  “ the  mi- 
nistry of  God’s  holy  word  ” — to  a close  and  individual  application 
of  God’s  written  word  (such  as  1 John  ii.  12)  to  the  heart  and 
conscience — by  some  “ discreet  and  learned  minister.”  See 
Wheatly,  c.  xi.  s.  v.  § 6,  p.  437. 

4.  The  omission  of  the  general  Absolution  by  clergymen  in 
deacons’  orders.  It  is  right  to  mark  in  some  way  their  inferior 
office ; and  the  omission  of  this  form,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  cus- 
tom, is  a very  simple  way  of  so  doing.  This  Absolution  is  only 

* This  important  limitation  is  not  in  the  Romish  form. 

f The  Bishops  at  the  last  Revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  in  1661,  said  “ the 
condition  needs  not  to  be  expressed,  being  always  necessarily  understood.” 

X Had  there  been  any  intrinsic  benefit  in  this  absolution,  the  Church  would 
have  been  grossly  negligent  of  a plain  duty,  if  it  had  not  pressed  all  men  to 
seek  it. 
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a particular  form  of  preaching  the  Gospel ; for  it  was  not  de- 
rived from  any  Romish  form,  but  was  compiled  in  1552  by  the 
Reformers,  from  Calvin,  Pollanus,  and  John  A.Lasco,  with  the 
advice  of  foreign  Presbyterian  Protestants,  (Mant,  p.  11,  Jenner , 
pp.  7,  8).  Yet  since  the  Deacon  does  not  preach  “ in  the  congre- 
gation” ex-officio  like  the  Presbyter,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  Bi- 
shop’s licence — “ if  thereto  licensed  by  the  Bishop  ” — the  licence 
is  withholden  from  preaching  this  particular  form  as  a test  of 
submission — as  a mark  of  his  subordinate  and  probationary  office 
— as  a proof  that  he  has  not  yet  purchased  to  himself  the  “ good 
degree  ” (1  Tim . iii.  16)  of  a full  accredited  ambassador  of  Christ. 
A priest  or  presbyter  receives  authority  to  “ preach  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  minister  the  holy  Sacraments.”  A deacon,  being  a 
probationer , is  allowed  to  preach  only  “ if  thereto  licensed  by  the 
bishop “ in  the  absence  of  the  priest  to  baptize  infants and  to 
“ assist  ” at  the  holy  Communion  by  aiding  “ in  the  distribution” 
of  one  of  the  consecrated  elements,  viz.  the  wine,  (see  the  Ordi- 
nation Service,  and  the  Communion  Service). 

For  further  remarks  on  these  subjects  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  for  July,  1852,  p.  1,  and  November,  1815, 
p.  306  and  p.  323. 

THE  ANGLICAN  FORM  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Scriptural  accuracy  and  moderation  of  the  Church  of 
England  upon  this  point  are  very  remarkable.  In  her  23rd 
Article,  she  does  not  dogmatically  declare  what  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a lawful  external  call  to  the  Ministerial  Office ; she  passes, 
therefore,  no  sentence  upon  the  polity  of  other  Churches.  But 
in  her  36th  Article,  by  sanctioning  the  Ordination  Services,  she 
plainly  declares  what  polity  she  deems  to  be  the  most  Scriptural 
and  most  proper,  and  also  practically  secures  its  continuance 
within  her  own  pale.  For  in  “ the  Preface  ” to  the  Ordination 
Services,  while  we  are  reminded  of  the  Scriptural  pattern  of  the 
three  orders  of  ministers,*  we  also  find  an  assertion  of  the  fact 
— but  without  any  declaration  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 

* For  we  see  Timothy  and  Titus  to  have  been  set  over  the  presbyters  or 
bishops — for  the  two  names  referred  at  that  time  to  the  same  office,  Acts  xx. 
37,  28;  Titus  i.  5,  7,— and  the  deacons  (see  1 Tim.  iii.  1—13;  v.  1,  17; 
Titus  i.  5,  6,  7),  as  chief  bishops ; and  in  Phil.  i.  1,  we  find  a reference  to  all 
three  orders  together.  The  whole  subject  is  clearly  and  concisely  stated  in 
Bishop  Short’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  s.  460,  and  s.  804. 
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lineal  and  personal  succession  from  hand  to  hand* — that  these 
orders  have  existed  in  the  Church  of  Christ  from  that  time  to 
this.  It  is  further  declared,  that  without  Episcopal  ordination 
“ no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a lawful  bishop, 
“ priest,  or  deacon,  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire - 
“land,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions.5’  Here, 
then,  our  Church,  having  expressed  her  own  opinion  as  to  the 
right  and  proper  course,  firmly  and  consistently  adheres  to  it, 
so  far  as  relates  to  ministering  in  her  own  Communion  ;f  while  at 
the  same  time, — consistently  with  her  doctrine  as  laid  down  in 
the  23rd  Article — she  passes  no  sentence  whatever  upon  other 
Communions,  or  the  polity  of  other  Churches.  This  has  been 
fully  shown  in  a Sermon  entitled  “the  Apostolical  Succession” 
preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester 
(Dr.  A,  T.  Gilbert)  by  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  D.  D.  and  published 
“ at  the  command  of  the  ” late  “ Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ” 
Dr.  W.  Howley,  (B.  Fellowes , 1842). 

The  true  spirit  in  which  we  should  regard  Ministers  who 
are  not  episcopally  ordained — viz.  according  to  our  Lord’s  rule 
in  Mark  ix.  38,  39,  40 — is  well  stated  in  Rev.  C.  Bridges’ 
“ Sacramental  Instruction,”  ( Seeleys ),  c.  vii.  pp.  130 — 133.  And 
as  to  our  refusal  of  “ official  ministerial  intercourse  ” with  those 

* This  Mr.  Lathbury  shows  in  his  History  of  Convocation,  c.  vii  pp.  174-5. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  of  the  lineal  and  personal  Episcopal  Succession 
“from  the  Apostles’  times  ” seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  view.  Thus  the 
Rev.  E.  Bickersteth  remarks  that  “ Episcopal  succession  is  continued  amongst 
“ us,  a fact  and  a privilege,  though  by  no  means  of  the  essence  of  the 
“Church,”  ( Promised  Glory  of  the  Church , c.  iv.  p.  41).  The  arguments  in 
support  of  this  fact  are  most  lucidly  and  concisely  stated  in  Dr.  H.  M‘Neil’s 
Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England,  No.  ii.  s.  2,  pp.  68 — 71.  The  true  doc- 
trine of  our  Church  upon  the  subject  is  ably  shown  in  the  two  Sermons  on 
“Christ’s  presence  with  His  Ministers,”  and  “the  Apostolic  Origin  of  Epis- 
copacy,” in  the  volume  of  “ Discourses  on  Tradition  and  Episcopacy  ” by 
Rev.  C.  Benson,  late  Master  of  the  Temple,  {IV.  J . Parker , 1840),  and 
Rev.  J.  Venn’s  “ Christian  Ministry,”  ( Hatchards , 1842).  In  the  55th  Canon 
(of  1603-4)  we  find  “the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland , and  Ireland”  to  be 
spoken  of,  although  no  Bishops  were  consecrated  for  Scotland  until  six  years 
afterwards,  viz.  in  1610.  The  promise  of  Christ’s  continual  presence  with 
His  ministers  is  contingent  upon  their  teaching  His  commandments : see 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  It  is  folly  therefore  to  lay  claim  to  the  promise  of  His 
presence,  without  adhering  to  His  doctrine. 

f The  Preface  of  the  American  Ordinal  is  equally  stringent  with  our  own 
in  this  respect.  See  also  the  Christian  Observer,  November,  1851,  p.  787 
and  p.  789. 
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Churches  which  have  departed  from  the  Episcopal  form  of 
Church  Government,  even  that  ultra-latitudinarian  dissenter, 
Jacob  Abbott,  in  his  “ Corner  Stone,”  c.  vii.  pp.  212 — 214 
(second  edition , by  Wightman)  distinctly  admits  and  testifies  that, 
“ If  a class  of  Christians  think  that  a certain  mode  of  ordination 
“ is  the  only  valid  one,  or  that  certain  views  of  religious  truth 
“ are  essential,  they  cannot  of  course  include  those  who  differ 
“ from  them  in  these  respects  in  the  circle  of  official  ministerial 
“ intercourse.  There  is  no  bigotry  or  intolerance  in  this.”  He 
even  says,  “ No ; the  intolerance  and  bigotry  is  all  on  the  other 
“ side.  It  is  not  in  the  quiet  firmness  with  which  a Church 
“ guards  its  doors  according  to  its  own  conscientious  ideas  of 
“ duty,  but  it  is  in  loud  vociferations  of  the  crowd  which  has 
“ assembled  without,  demanding  admittance  as  a right,”  (p.213).* 
For  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  see  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine,  August,  1852,  p.  90. 


On  the  services  for  the  four  state  holidays,  it  is  needless  here 
to  speak,  as  they  form  no  part  of  “ the  Book  of  Common- 
prayer,”  being  “ annexed”  thereto  by  a royal  order  in  council, 
repeated  by  each  successive  Sovereign.  See  Bishop  Short's 
History  of  the  Church  of  England,  s.  750,  p.  549. 

* It  may  not  be  here  out  of  place  just  to  notice  a specimen  of  the  misre- 
presentation sometimes  resorted  to  in  discussing  this  subject.  A Mr.  “ R.  M. 
Beverley”  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “The  Church  of  England  Examined,  &c.” 
thus  writes,  “ the  Deacon  is  directed  to  say  he  is  [ i . e.  moved  by  the  Holy 
“ Ghost]  ; after  which , the  Bishop  gives  him  authority  to  execute  the  minis- 
“ tration,  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  considered  as  quite  secondary 
“ to  that  of  the  Bishop,”  (p.  33)  ! Had  this  writer  only  turned  to  Acts  vi.  3,  6, 
and  xiii.  2,  3,  we  can  hardly  think  that  such  an  interpretation  of  our  ordinal 
would  have  ever  entered  his  mind.  The  true  nature  of  this  inward  call  has 
been  well  defined  as,  “ the  good  testimony  of  our  own  heart,  that  we  have 
“ taken  this  office  neither  for  ambition,  covetousness,  nor  any  evil  design,  but 
“out  of  a true  fear  of  God,  and  a desire  to  edify  the  Church,”  ( Calvin , in 
Mant's  Prayer-Book,  p.  792).  Our  opponents,  moreover,  frequently  forget 
that  the  titles  of  “Archbishop,”  “ Metropolitan,”  and  “Primate,”  and  also  of 
“Archdeacon,”  “Dean,”  “Canon,”  “Rector,”  “Vicar,”  &c.,  are  used  to 
designate  — not  different  “orders”  in  the  ministry,  but  — merely  different 
degrees  of  dignity  and  of  pre-eminence  among  the  orders  of  “Bishop,”  and 
of  “ Presbyter  ” respectively,  in  this  particular  Church  of  England.  In  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  the  three  orders  are  strictly  adhered  to  in  their 
primitive  simplicity. 

Again,  the  word  “ Priest ” is  derived  from  “Presbyter,”  and  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  denotes  that  office.  In  the  title  of  the  32nd  Article,  where 
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On  the  39  Articles  it  will  only  be  needful  to  quote  Bishop 
Jebb’s  testimony  to  their  excellence.  He  describes  them  as  “ an 
“ exposition  of  national  faith,  which,  to  be  rightly  apprehended, 
“ and  duly  appreciated,  must  be  carefully  collated  with  the  sacred 
“ Scriptures,  with  the  general  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
“ with  the  confessions  of  other  Reformed  communities.  On  such 
‘‘  a comparison,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  for  it  can  be  abundantly 
“ proved,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  more  ac- 
“ curate,  and  less  rigid;  more  liberal,  and  less  relaxed ; more  ortho- 
“ dox,  and  less  dogmatic,  than  those  of  any  other  society  at  present 
“in  existence.”  ( Pastoral  Instructions , i.  21.)  See  also  Bp. 
Short’s  History,  s.  342,  p.  200,  and  s.  483,  p.  322.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  trust-deeds  of  many  dissenting  meeting 
houses  require  their  ministers  to  hold  the  doctrinal  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  Prayer-book  being  almost  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  its  few  phrases  of  doubtful  or  ambiguous 
import  being  thus  proved  to  be  susceptible  of  a “just  and  fa- 
vourable construction  ” quite  consistent  with  the  residue  of  its 
contents,  and  with  sound  Protestant  principles,  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  naturally  led  seems  to  be  this,  viz.,  (to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  learned  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph)  that  “all 
“members  of  our  Church  must  thank  God,  that  among  the 
“ many  other  national  blessings  bestowed  upon  us,  we  possess  a 
“ Liturgy  probably  the  most  pure  and  apostolical  which  exists. 
“ The  only  question  which  admits  of  any  doubt  is,  whether 
“some  reasonable  objections  to  it  may  not  still  be  obviated; 
“ whether  some  verbal  alterations  may  not  be  made  with  advan- 
“ tage ; and  a further  amalgamation  take  place  in  the  three 
“ services,  which  are  now  generally  used  together  in  the  morn- 


it  includes  Bishops  and  Deacons,  the  Latin  is  “ Sacerdotum  but  in  the 
Article  itself,  where  it  refers  to  the  second  order  of  the  ministry,  it  is  "pres- 
byteris,”  as  also  in  the  36th  Article.  In  the  Prayer-Book  the  word  u Priest  ” 
is  often  applied  to  portions  of  the  service  which  may  be  performed  by  Dea- 
cons. The  only  Scriptural  sense  of  a Sacerdotal  ministry  under  the  Gospel  is 
the  figurative  sense  of  Romans  xv.  16,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  sacerdotally 
“ ministering  ” (‘lepoupyowra)  the  Gospel,  and  (t  offering  up”  the  Gentiles,  i.e. 
leading  them  by  the  Gospel  ministry  to  present  themselves  “ a living  sacri- 
fice” unto  the  Lord,  {Rom.  xii.  1). 
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“ ing,  by  which  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar 
u petitions  may  be  avoided,  (Bp.  Short’s  History  of  the  Church 
of  England,  s.  749,  p . 546).* 

* The  Bishop,  in  speaking  of  the  proposed  revision  in  1689,  more  fully 
explains  himself  on  this  subject,  as  follows:  “it  would  surely  be  desirable,  if 
“ every  objection  which  a sober  and  reasonable  member  of  the  Church  might 
“make  to  these  formularies,  were  as  far  as  possible  obviated.  There  were 
“ many  things  which  did  then,  there  are  some  things  which  do  now,  offend 
“ the  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  willingly  comply  with  the 
“ Liturgy  and  Services,  as  established  by  law,  because  they  esteem  the  Com- 
“mon  Prayer-Book,  as  a whole,  to  be  a most  excellent  composition,  one  won- 
“ derfully  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended ; hut  who, 
“nevertheless,  regard  it  as  a human  production,  and  therefore  capable  of 
“ improvement,  as  well  as  requiring,  from  time  to  time,  verbal  alterations,  as 
“the  language  of  the  country  gradually  varies.  And  the  quiet  friend  of 
“ reform  cannot  hut  feel  sorry  that  this  attempt  was  then  dropped,  and  has 
“ never  since  been  carried  into  effect,”  ( History , s.  810,  p.  593). 


APPENDIX  A. 

On  p.  6. 

THE  CALENDAR  AND  THE  PRIVATE  READING  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

It  is  argued  by  some  clergymen  (see  Rev.  R.  Simpson’s  Clergyman’s 
Manual,  p.  167)  that  as  the  Rubrics  require  the  first  lesson  to  be 
taken  from  “ the  Old  Testament,”  of  which  the  Apocrypha  forms  no 
part,  therefore  it  is  lawful  always  to  substitute  Scriptural  lessons  for 
the  Apocryphal  lessons. 

But  the  order  how  Holy  Scripture  is  appointed  to  he  read,  and 
the  Sixth  Article,  seem  to  prove  that  the  Church  designed  the  Apo- 
cryphal lessons  to  be  read,  though  not  as  Scripture.  And  the  history 
of  the  controversies  about  subscription  to  the  Prayer-book  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  confirms  this  view.  Moreover,  as 
every  new  Incumbent  is  required  openly  and  publicly  to  “ declare  ” 
his  “ unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  [the  use  of]  all  and  every  thing 
contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the”  Prayer  “hook,”  the  most  satis- 
factory proof  that  his  “ consent  ” to  the  Apocryphal  lessons  really  is 
not  feigned,  is  his  actual  use  of  the  same. 

It  is,  however,  a well  known  fact  that  many  Christians  in  the  private 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  or  in  family  worship,  find  it  very  convenient 
to  follow  the  calendar  of  our  Prayer-book,  as  their  rule  for  reading. 
Upon  certain  Saints’  days,  and  also  from  the  27th  of  September  to 
the  23rd  of  November,  inclusive,  such  persons  are  not  unfrequently 
perplexed  by  the  occurrence  in  the  calendar  of  certain  lessons  from 
the  Apocrypha , by  which  they  are  driven  to  the  selection  of  some  other 
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portions  of  Scripture.  For  the  use  of  such  persons,  the  following 
Table  of  Lessons, — which  places  in  a regular  order  and  arrangement 
certain  chapters  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  do  not  at  present  occur  in 
our  calendar, — may  be  found  very  useful. 

Table  of  proper  First  Lessons  for  private  reading  on  certain  Saints * 
days,  in  lieu  of  the  Apocryphal  Lessons .* 


Morning . Evening . 

Innocents’ Lay,  December  28  . . . Jeremiah  31  to  v.  18  Exodus  1 

St.  Paul,  January  25 2 Chron.  33  to  v.  21  Jeremiah  1 

Purification,  February  2 Leviticus  12  Haggai  2 to  v.  10 

St.  Matthias,  February  24  ....  IS  umbers  1 7 1 Samuel  2,  v.  27 

Annunciation,  March  25 Daniel  9,  v . 20  Micah  5 

St.  Mark,  April  25 Deuteronomy  31  Joshua  l 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  May  1 . . Numbers  14  Joshua  14 

St.  Barnabas,  June  11 Nahum  1 Habakkuk  3 

St.  Peter,  June  29 Ezekiel  3 Ezekiel  33 

St.  James,  July  25  . Genesis  12  to  t?.  10  Judges  6,  v.  11 

St.  Bartholomew,  August  24  ...  . Isaiah  52  Isaiah  62 

St.  Matthew,  September  21  . . . . Amos  7 Haggai  1 

St.  Luke,  October  18 Daniel  1 Job  l 

All  Saints,  November  1 Daniel  7,  v.  9 Daniel  12 


Table  of  First  Lessons  for  private  reading , from  27 th  September  till 
23 rd  November , inclusive , in  lieu  of  the  Apocryphal  Lessons. 


September 

Morning. 

Evening. 

October 

Morning. 

Evening. 

27  . . 

Malachi  4 

1 Chron. f 10 

17  . . . 

2 Chron.  27 

2 Chron.  28 

28  . . 

1 Chron.  13 

„ 14 

18,  St.  Luke 

Daniel  1 

Job  1 

29,  St.  Miehael,  Gen.  32 

Dan.  1 0,  v.  5 
1 Chron.  16 

19  . . . 

2 Chron.  29 

2 Chron.  SO 

30  . . 

1 Chron.  1 5 

20  . . . 

„ 31 

„ 32 

October 

21  . . . 

„ 33 

„ 34 

1 . . 

1 Chron.  1 7 

1 Chron.  18 

22  . . . 

„ 35 

36 

2 . . 

„ 19 

„ 20 

23  . . . 

Leviticust  1 

Leviticus  2 

3 . . 

„ 21 

„ 22 

24  . . . 

„ 3 

,,  4 

4 . . 

„ 28 

„ 29 

25  . . . 

„ 5 

„ 6 

5 . . 

2 Chron.  1 

2 Chron.  2 

26  . . . 

„ 7 

..  8 

6 . . 

„ 5 

6 

27  . . . 

n 9 

„ 10 

7 . . 

„ 7 

„ 8 

28,  St.  Simon 

8 . . 

„ 9 

„ io 

and  St.  Jude, 

Job  24  & 25 

Job  42 

9 . . 

„ H 

„ 12 

29  . . . 

Leviticus  1 1 

Leviticus  12 

10  . . 

„ is 

,,  14 

30  . . . 

„ 13 

„ H 

11  . . 

„ 15 

„ 16 

31  . . . 

„ 16 

„ 17 

12  . , 

» H 

„ 18 

13  . . 

„ 19 

„ 20 

November 

14  . . 

„ 21 

„ 22 

1 , All  Saints, 

, Daniel  7^.9 

Daniel  1 2 

15  . . 

„ 23 

„ 24 

2 ..  . 

Leviticus  23 

Leviticus  24 

ie  . . 

» 25 

„ 26 

3 . . . 

„ 25 

» 27 

* The  Lessons  here  suggested  will  be  found  to  contain  allusions  to  some  incident 
parallel  with  that  noticed  in  the  collect,  or  in  the  Scripture  record  of  the  saint  com- 
memorated. 

f The  chapters  here  selected  from  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  the  same  which  are 
used  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  of  1637,  from  23rd  Nov.  to  16th  Dec.  No  part  of  these 
Books  is  now  read  in  our  Church. 

J In  the  regular  course  (in  the  month  of  February)  only  four  chapters-  of  Leviticus 
are  read,  viz.,  18,  19,  20,  and  26;  which  chapters  are,  therefore,  among  those  which 
are  here  omitted.  For  public  reading,  perhaps  chapters  21  and  22  would  have  been 
preferable  to  1 8 and  20. 
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November 

Morning , 

Evening. 

November 

Morning. 

Evening. 

4 . . . 

Ezekiel  * 1 

Ezekiel 

4 

14 

Ezekiel 

28 

Ezekiel  29 

5 . . . 

„ 5 

it 

8 

15 

a 

80 

„ 31 

«... 

„ 9 

*t 

10 

16 

tt 

32 

„ 35 

7 . . . 

„ 11 

tt 

12 

17 

it 

36 

„ 37 

8 . » . 

„ 15 

tt 

16 

18 

tt 

38 

„ 39 

9 . . . 

„ 17 

it 

19 

19 

tt 

40 

„ 41 

10  . . . 

„ 20 

it 

21 

20 

it 

42 

„ 43 

11  . . . 

22 

a 

23 

21 

a 

4+ 

„ 45 

12... 

„ 24 

a 

25 

22 

46 

„ 47 

13  . . . 

„ 26 

it 

27 

23 

it 

48 

Isaiah  1 

In  the  foregoing  Table,  the  Scripture  lessons  for  certain  Saints* 
days  have  not  been  altered.  The  following  Table  of  chapters,  which 
are  very  suitable  for  private  reading  on  these  days,  may,  however,  not 
be  here  out  of  place,  as  kind  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing  Tables  : — 


St.  Andrew,  November  30  . . 

Morning, 

. Isaiah  6 

Evening, 

Ezekiel 

l 

St.  Thomas,  December  21  . . 

J eremiah 

20 

Jonah 

4 

St.  Stephen,  December  26  . . 

. 1 Kings 

21 

2 Chron.  24,  v. 

15 

St.  John,  December  27  . . . 

. Daniel 

9 

Daniel 

10 

St.  John  Baptist,  June  24  . . 

. Malachi 

3 & 4 

Isaiah  40  to  v. 

12 

St.  Michael,  September  29  . 

. Genesis 

28,  v.  10 

Daniel 

10 

St.  Luke,  October  18  . . . , 

, Daniel 

1 

Zechariah 

1 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  October  28  . 

, Zechariah 

3 & 4 

Zechariah 

6 

APPENDIX  B. 

Onp.  19,  1.23. 

“ BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION.’* 

The  view  of  the  Baptismal  Service  and  of  Regeneration,  which  has 
been  stated  at  pp.  13— 19,'f  reminds  the  writer  of  a remark  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Nicholls,  who,  in  controverting  the  opinion  of  those  who  interpret 
the  Baptismal  Service  44  as  if  all  persons  who  are  baptized  were  truly 
regenerate/’  observes  that,  44  When  Pascal  enquired  from  his  Janse- 
“ nist  friend,  4 Do  you  admit  of  a next  power  ? ’ — he,  before  giving  a 
“ reply,  wisely  asked,  4 Tell  me,  in  what  sense  you  understand  it,  and 
44  I am  then  prepared  to  say  what  I believe.’  Accordingly,  however  pa- 
44  radoxical  it  may  appear,  the  two  propositions  are  both  true.  (l)Bap- 
44  tismal  Regeneration  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ; and, 

* In  regular  course  (in  the  month  of  August)  only  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel  are 
read,  viz.,  2,  3,  6,  7,  13,  14,  18,  33,  and  34,  which  chapters  are,  therefore,  here 
omitted.  Of  these  nine,  four  are  read  among  the  proper  Sunday  lessons,  viz.,  2,  13, 
14,  and  18. 

f That  is,  that  Baptism  confers  an  “ Ecclesiastical  regeneration  ” or  an  entrance  and 
admission  into  a new  state  of  pledged  Christian  discipleship  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  Thus  the  word  “ regenerate  ” is  used  in  the  Baptismal  Service  in  a peculiar 
and  technical  sense,  just  as  the  word  “hell”  is  in  the  Creed. 
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“ (2)  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
“ England.  In  No.  1,  the  term  is  to  be  taken  in  the  theological 
“ sense  : in  No.  2,  it  is  used  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
word.” 

The  writer  hopes  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  deduce  from  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Church,  a description  of  what  is  actually  meant  by 
“ baptismal  regeneration,”  or  rather  by  the  “ regeneration  ” conferred 
by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;*  and  to  satisfy  his  readers  that  it  is  a 
sense,  in  which,  without  in  any  degree  running  counter  to  Scripture  or 
to  experience,  the  Church  might — even  if  she  does  not\ — predicate  it 
of  all  baptized  infants.  And  in  such  a sense  it  is  hoped  that  all  sin- 
cere Churchmen  could  perhaps  agree  ; for  it  is  founded  upon  the  very 
language  of  the  Prayer-hook.  All  will — or  at  least  ought  to — agree 
that  “ horn  of  water,”  in  John  iii.  5,  refers  to  Baptism,  as  the  Adult 
Service  plainly  teaches  ; all  will  agree  that  the  child  is  in  baptism 
“ dedicated  to  ” the  true  God  “ by  ” the  “ office  and  ministry  ” of  the 
Church  ; all  will  agree  that  it  is  thereby  “ Christened ,”  and  made  a 
professed  servant  of  the  Lord  Christ.  And  what  is  this  hut,  in  other 


* “For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  much  like  the  term  Baptismal  Regeneration.  It 
“ is  one  of  ambiguous  import,  and  may  express  a sound  or  an  unsound  doctrine,  ac- 
“ cording  as  it  is  interpreted ; and  it  is  moreover  calculated  to  produce,  or  foster, 
“vague  and  confused  notions  on  the  subject  both  of  Baptism  and  Regeneration,” 

( Churchman's  Monthly  Review , May , 1842,  p.  323  J.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  well 
observes  that  “ the  whole  question  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  one  on  which  a great 
“ diversity  of  expression  may  be  used  without  very  great  difference  of  opinion,”  (What 
is  Christianity  ? iv.  p.  49).  At  the  same  time  the  greatest  apparent  verbal  agreement 
in  the  term  “baptismal  regeneration,”  is  compatible  with  the  widest  possible  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  “baptismal  regeneration,”  from  the  Romish 
view  that  it  entirely  removes  the  essence  and  quality  of  sin  from  the  soul,  through  all 
the  innumerable  intermediate  stages  down  to  Mr.  Bay  lee’s  view,  that  it  consists  of 
mere  admission  into  Christ’s  visible  Church,  with  its  accompanying  spiritual  privi- 
leges. The  real  question  at  issue  is,  after  all,  not  whether  the  Church  holds  “ Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,”  but  whether  it  holds  and  teaches  “ unconditional  Spiritual 
Regeneration  by  Baptism  in  the  case  of  all  infant  recipients”?  Sir  H.  J.  Fust’s 
Decision  of  1849,  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Church  does  hold 
this  doctrine,  ( p . 84) ! 

f For  the  Baptismal  Service  does  most  unquestionably  fairly  admit  of  the  hypothe- 
tical or  conditional  interpretation.  If,  as  Sir  H.  J.  Fust’s  Decision  at  pp.  45  and  61 
fully  admits,  the  Adult  Service  means  simply  this,  “ Seeing  now  that  these  persons 
[supposing  them  to  be — if  they  be — repentant  believers]  are  regenerate,”  surely  the 
words  of  the  Infant  Service  (upon  which,  at  p.  45,  the  Decision  is  made  to  rest!)  may 
likewise  mean,  “ Seeing  now  that  this  child  [supposing  prayer  to  have  been  faithfully 
made,  see  Matt.  xxi.  22;  Mark  xi.  24,  according  to  God’s  will,  see  1 John  v.  14 — if 
it  has  been  so  made]  is  regenerate,”  i . e.  is  conditionally  regenerate  and  to  be  so  re- 
garded till  the  contrary  appears  in  the  non-fulfiment  of  the  baptismal  vow  ? Especially 
as  the  Service  itself  dwells  upon  Christ’s  promise  to  hear  and  answer  prayer,  “ which 
promise  He  for  His  part  will  surely  keep  and  perform,  wherefore  also  ” the  infant  is  to 
give  evidence  that  the  prayer  has  been  thus  sincerely  offered  and  heard,  by  fulfilling  the 
baptismal  vow.  Again,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  Postscript  of  his  Letter  respecting 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  contends  that  unworthy  adults  coming  to  Baptism  “ receive  the 
“Sacrament,  but  not  the  effect  thereof — incorporation  into  Christ,  spiritual  regene- 
ration, and  birth  of  the  Spirit,”  and  states  that  “This  distinction  between  receiving 
“ the  Sacrament  and  receiving  the  proper  effect  thereof,  is  as  old  as  St.  Augustine,” 
adding  that  “The  same  distinction  is  often  made  by  Catholic  writers  of  great  authority, 
“ and  citations  might  be  made  without  number.”  Now  where  is  the  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  in  our  Church  formularies,  which  proves  it  heretical  to  hold  that  Infants  also 
may,  and  often  do,  receive  the  Sacrament  without  the  effects  thereof  ? 
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words,  being  Ecclesiastically  regenerate  into  a new  state  of  pledged 
Christian  disciplesliip  ?*  Beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  go  with  any 
reasonable  chance  of  general  agreement  ; for  the  learned  Bishop  of 
London  candidly  admits  that  “ a question  may  properly  be  raised  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  term  Regeneration  was  used  in  the  early 
Church,  and  by  our  own  Reformers,”  ( Charge  0/ 1842,  p.  15).  And 
only  ventures  to  affirm  that  “ in  some  sense  or  other  99  a consistent 
Churchman  must  needs  hold  “baptismal  regeneration,”  and  that  “re- 
generation” does  actually  take  place  in  Baptism,  ( Charge  of  1842, 
pp.  15,  16).  Some  such  a sense  as  this,  is  probably  the  only  sort 
of  sense  in  which  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  any 
general  agreement  among  Churchmen.  But  possibly  in  this  sense, 
very  many,  if  not  all,  might  be  found  to  agree 

Thus,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Baxter  writes,  “ The  most  that  can  be  ahso - 
“ lutely  predicated  of  the  baptized  is,  that  they  are  validly  admitted, 
“ as  Israel  was  to  the  ‘ adoption  and  the  glory  and  the  covenants’  by 
“ the  analogous  rite  of  circumcision,  to  the  membership  of  that  society 
“ where  the  Holy  Spirit  resides,  and  waits  to  seal  them  as  his  own,  on 
“ their  fulfilment  of  the  required  conditions,”  ( Church  History , V.  ii. 
p.  461. 

The  Rev.  A.  Boyd  observes  that,  “ It  is  also  undeniable  that  the 
“ expression  is  sometimes  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  (as  divines  term 
“ it)  a civil  sense,  importing  not  a moral  change  effected  in  the  indi- 
“ vidual,  but  a federal  change  of  state.  And  in  this  sense  a man  may 
“ be  said  to  be  regenerated,  who  is  placed  by  Baptism  in  a new  rela- 
“ tion,  taken  out  of  the  mass  of  the  uncovenanted,  and  by  the 
“ initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  admitted  into  a state  of  sonship 
“ in  the  visible  Church  of  the  Redeemer,”  (. Episcopacy  and  Presbytery , 
p.  405). 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden  remarks  that,  “ If  it  be  meant  only  that 
“ all  baptized  infants  are  made  partakers  of  certain  external  privileges, 


* Bishop  Shuttleworth  defines  it  as  an  “abjuration  of”  the  “ natural  character,  and 
assumption  of  that  of  a servant  of  Christ,”  (Not  Tradition,  p.  129),  in  other  words, 
the  open  assumption  of  a new  character — the  Christian  character,  Gal.  iii.  27.  “ The 
“ baptized  person  becomes,  thenceforward,  the  pledged  subject  and  servant  of  the  Lord 
“Jesus  Christ,”  {Rev.  J.  N.  G.  Armytage,  p.  148). 

f In  the  Church  of  England  Magazine  the  writer  defined  Ecclesiastical  Regene- 
ration as  “ an  admission  or  entrance  into  a new  state  of  Sacramental  dedication  to  the 
“ true  God,  and  Ecclesiastical  consecration  to  Christ’s  service  by  the  ministry  of  the 
“ Church.”  The  definition  here  proposed  differs  from  it  verbally  only , not  really , in  order 
to  harmonize  more  fully  with  the  origin  of  the  term  among  the  Jews,  viz.,  admission 
to  a state  of  Proselytism  or  discipleship  to  Moses  {John  ix.  28) ; for  baptismal  dedication 
to  God,  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance,  necessarily  involves  pledged  Christian  disci- 
pleship, according  to  the  terms  of  the  institution.  A very  eminent  and  learned  man 
writes  that,  “ It  is  notorious  that  the  word  regeneration , and  its  Greek  original 
“ TraXiyyeveaia,  have  more  than  one  meaning  attached  to  them  ; and  signify  as  well  a 
“ happy  change  of  state  and  circumstances,  as  a happy  moral  change  from  spiritual 
“ death  to  spiritual  life.”  By  Baptism,  the  recipient  is,  as  it  were,  born  over  again 
into  a new  state  of  life — into  a new  state,  circumstances,  and  relations.  Though  in 
heart  a disciple  of  Christ  before,  yet  he  then  first  enters  upon  a state  of  manifested  and 
pledged  Christian  discipleship,  (see  Hooker,  B.  v.  c.  60,  s.  3).  And  “birth”  relates 
rather  to  the  commencement  of  manifested  life  than  of  actual  life ; to  the  continuation 
of  life  with  certain  alterations  and  additions  ? But  this  life  is  sometimes  nipped  when 
the  child  is  “ still-born.” 
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“ . . . this  is  cheerfully  concede.d ...  In  this  then,  the  ecclesiastical 
“ sense  of  the  term,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  all  bap- 
“ tized  persons  are  also  regenerate.  That  is,  they  are  pledged  by 
“ solemn  vows  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  they  share  in  the  ex- 
“ ternal  blessings  of  his  Church,”  ( Discourses  for  the  Festivals , xxi; 
p.  398).  See  also  Rev.  C.  Simeon’s  Horse  Homileticae,  vol.  ii.  No.  135, 
pp.  197—200. 

Furthermore,  the  Record  newspaper  testifies  to  the  same  effect.  In 
a reprint  from  that  paper,  being  an  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Charge  of  1842,  ( Seeleys ) we  read  as  follows  : “ Let  us  only 
“ further  premise  that  we  do  not  object  to  baptismal  regeneration,  if 
“ by  the  term  is  meant  only  an  introduction  to  a new  state,  com- 
“ municating  new  privileges  and  blessings,  and  involving  new  respon- 
u sibilities  and  duties.  But  the  term  is  not  generally  so  used  in  the 
“ present  day,  certainly  not  so  in  the  present  instance  ; and  accord - 
“ ingly  we  have  only  to  name  this  reading  of  the  term  to  avoid  mis- 
“ conception,  and  dismiss  it,”  (p.  12).  So  again  in  the  Record  of 
6 August,  1849,  we  read,  “ Much  turns  in  this  matter,  as  our  readers 
“ know,  on  the  import  given  to  the  word  regeneration.  Describe 
“it  in  no  higher  terms  than  the  following  of  the  learned  judge,  and  no 
“ grave  exception  may  be  taken  to  it.  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  says,  in  one 
“ part  of  his  judgment,  ‘ . . . The  Court  entertained  no  doubt,  from  the 
“ words  of  the  services  themselves,  that  the  infant  was  regenerated  in 
“ and  through  the  means  of  baptism/  Nor  do  we  so  doubt,  if  the 
“ change  be  limited,  as  the  learned  Judge  expresses  it,  to  ‘ a change  of 
“ relation,  putting  the  party  in  a new  situation,’  or  as  expressed  by 
“ Bishop  Van  Mildert,  ‘ placing  the  child  in  a new  state  and  investing 
“ it  with  new  privileges  and  hopes/  This  change  the  Churches  of 
“ Scotland  and  the  assembled  divines  at  Westminster  fully  admitted.* 
“ . . . And  it  is  only  when  going  far  beyond  this,  after  the  manner  of 
“ the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  annunciating  as  a doctrine  of  our  Church, 
“ and  accordingly  a doctrine  of  God’s  most  holy  word,  that  every 
“ infant  becomes,  of  necessity,  in  and  by  baptism,  a living  member  of 
“ Christ,  and  is  spiritually  born  again,  or  from  above,  that  the  dogma 
“ is  reprobated,  as  opposed  to  Scripture,  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
“ and  as  the  leading  source  of  spiritual  disaster  and  misery  in  the 
“ present  day.” 

In  agreement  with  these  modern  statements  is  that  of  Bishop  Brad- 
ford, more  than  a century  ago,  viz.,  that  the  baptized  “ are  born 
“ again,  or  regenerated  into  a new  state  ; entered  upon  new  relations, 
“ and  obliged  to  lead  new  lives  ; they  are  admitted  into  that  body  of 
“ which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwell- 
“ eth,  in  order  to  quicken  and  sanctify,  to  direct  and  influence  all  its 


* After  quoting  the  Westminster  Confession,  c.  25,  s.  2,  it  is  also  here  said,  ‘‘In 
“ this  sense,  and  to  this  effect,  all  baptized  children  are  members  of  Christ,  children 
u of  God,  and  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  like  privilege  was  common 
“to  the  Jewish  Church.  The  members  of  it  were,  in  a certain  sense,  God’s  people, 
“ and  the  children,  His  children.  That,  too,  was  ‘ the  house  and  family  of  God.*  To 
“ all  this,  we  all  subscribe.’ * 
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“ members,  which  do  not  resist  and  refuse  his  conduct,”  ( Discourse , $c. 
p.  14). 

And  so  in  our  own  day,  even  Bishop  Bethell,  who  takes  rather  a 
“ high  ” view  of  the  effects  of  Baptism,  yet  defines  regeneration  as  “ a 
change  ...  of  spiritual  state,  circumstances,  and  relations,”  (p.  xxii), 
and  in  one  part  of  his  Treatise  on  the  subject  thus  expresses  himself  :* 

“ Baptism  may  he  likewise  styled  Regeneration,  or  a new  birth,  in  a 
“ moral  sense,  because  it  is  that  point  from  whence  we  contract  a 
“ solemn  engagement  to  lead  new  or  holy  lives,  and  become  new  men 
“by  promise  and  profession”  (c.  iii.  p.  25,  note ) ; for  even  without 
sponsorial  stipulations  “ every  baptized  person  virtually  contracts 
“the  engagements  which  those  stipulations  contain,”  (c.  viii.  p.  125, 
Compare  Benson,  iii.  50).  Again,  Bishop  Bethell  says,  that,  “The 
“ grace  conferred  in  Baptism, ...  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a practical 
“ change,  but  a change  of  state  and  relative  condition,  accompanied  with 
“ an  earnest  and  promise  of  such  spiritual  power,  as  may  enable  the 
“ recipient  to  continue  in  this  state  of  salvation,  and  to  carry  on  that 
“ moral  and  practical  change,  which  this  mystical  change  implies  and 
“ requires,”  (xii.  p.  216). 

Again,  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  who  seems  to  agree  with  Bishop 
Bethell,  affirms  that  baptismal  regeneration  “ does  not  say  to  the  per- 
“ son,  whom  it  asserts  to  have  been  regenerated  in  his  baptism,  that  he 
“ is  already  holy,”  but  only  “ pledged  to  the  Almighty  to  endeavour 
“ to  become  holy,”  though  he  adds,  that  he  has  “ received  a mysterious 

* Bishop  Jebb  goes  even  further  than  Bishop  Bethell  does,  and  maintains  that  “ a 
new  nature ” is  “divinely  communicated”  by  Baptism,  ( Pastoral  Instructions,  vi. 
p . 109).  And  yet  even  Bishop  Jebb  afterwards  speaks  of  wicked  persons  as  having 
“ relinquished  the  grace  and  privileges  of”  their  “ baptism  ; in  other  words  ” as  being 
“no  longer  ‘ children  of  God,’  ” but  “ out  of  a state  of  filial  favour  and  acceptance,” 
(p.  112).  If  this  be  the  view  of  all  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Regeneration 
by  Baptism,  the  matter  comes  to  this : all  parties  agree  that  baptized  persons  who 
are  truly  “led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,”  {Rom.  viii.  14),  and 
that  converted  persons,  being  unbaptized,  ought  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ; 
also,  Bishop  Jebb  being  witness,  both  agree — those  who  hold  “baptismal  regene- 
ration” and  those  who  hold  it  not — that  ungodly  persons,  although  baptized,  (what- 
ever they  once  were,  yet)  are  not  “children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life”  and 
need  to  be  called  to  repentance.  Is  the  question,  then,  respecting  the  former  state  of 
the  ungodly  and  the  wicked — the  question  what  by  Baptism  they  once  were  made — 
really  one  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  be  seriously  made  an  exclusive  test  of  “ or- 
thodoxy” and  “heterodoxy,”  or  the  plea  and  pretext  for  ejecting  from  the  Church’s 
ministry  thousands  of  active  and  devoted  ministers,  who  cannot  pin  their  faith  to  the 
Decision  of  the  lay  Judge  of  the  Arches  Court  in  the  year  1849  ? A decision  of  so 
relentlessly  severe  a character,  that  had  it  not  been  “reversed”  by  the  higher  court, 
not  only  would  Mr.  Gorham,  and  Mr.  Goode,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  “ Evange- 
lical” clergy,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  other  Bishops,  been  at  once  made 
“heretical,”  but  even  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  himself,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  all  those  clergy- 
men who  define  “baptismal  regeneration”  in  any  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  the 
Dean  of  Arches  formally  defined  it,  at  pp.  60,  61,  of  his  Decision,  and  who  (like  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  Ordination  Sermon  of  September,  1843),  hold  that  Baptism 
confers  Justification,  which  the  Dean  of  Arches  rightly  ruled  that  it  does  not  (p.  61) 
would  have  been  caught  in  their  own  trap,  and  have  been  convicted  of  deviations  from 
the  Procrustean  standard  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  singularly  inconclusive  and  self- 
contradictory Decision  of  which  would  have  soon  become  a theological  strait-waistcoat 
for  all  Churchmen’s  consciences!  See  an  able  Review  of  this  Decision  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  December,  1849,  p.  809,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  a separate  form, 
( Hatchards  J. 
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''power”  to  '‘enable  him  to  become  holy”  and  to  assist  his  en- 
“ deavours”  so  to  do,  ( Remarks  on  Faber , s.  113,  51). 

Lastly  a Dissenting  Periodical  thus  speaks  upon  the  subject : 
“ There  have  been  clergymen,  and  there  possibly  may  be  some  still, 
“ whose  views  of  the  baptismal  change  might  be  regarded  as  merely 
“ amounting  to  a sort  of  external  or  relative  regeneration.  A child, 
“ by  its  natural  birth,  is  born  into  the  world  ; by  its  baptismal  birth 
“ it  is  born  into  the  Church  ; it  is  brought  into  new  relations  ; it  is 
“ connected  with  a system  of  external  means  ; and  constituted  a mem- 
“ ber  of  a visible  society.  Nothing  more  than  this  change  of  relation, 
“ or  this  new  and  added  relation,  is  supposed  to  take  place  ; but  inas- 
“ much  as  this  brings  it  into  connection  with  a society,  as  a part  of 
“ which  it  will  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  ' means  of  grace/  all  the 
“ strong  and  lofty  expressions  of  the  Prayer-book  may  be  justified 
“ and  used  in  respect  of  that  circumstance , and  as  signifying  nothing 
* more,”  ( Eclectic  Review,  October , 1849,  pp.  484,  485). 

As  regards  the  expression  “ regenerate  with  thy  Holy  Spirit ,”  a most 
eminent  and  learned  man  explains  it  thus  : " Acts  affecting  us  in  Pro - 
Evidence  are  not  unfrequently  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Spirit’s  agency, 
“ as  well  as  the  internal  working  on  the  heart.  So  Isaiah  lxviii.  14 — • 
“'As  a beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
“ caused  him  to  rest,  so  didst  thou  lead  thy  people.’  And  again  in 
“ such  passages  as  Acts  viii.  39  ; Rev.  i.  10,  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
“ Lord  is  said  to  catch  up  a Prophet  or  Apostle  ; or  as  Psalm  civ.  30, 
“ where  ...  it  is  said,  ‘ Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created. 
“ and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth/  Thus  I think  that  there 
“ is  nothing  in  the  expression  in  question  in  our  Baptismal  Services 
“ necessarily  to  exclude  the  sense  of  a great  and  gracious  state  attach- 
“ ing  to  it;  viz.,  a change  from  an  uncovenanted  state  to  one  of  outward 
“ covenant  relationship  to  God : to  which  covenant  state  there  is 
“ attached,  I conceive,  invariably,  the  great  privilege  of  the  Spirit  of 
“ God  striving  with  the  conscience.” 

Compare  Bishop  Hopkins,  quoted  in  Rev.  W.  Goode’s  Effects, 
c.  xii.  p.  448  ; and  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth’s  Defence  of  the  Baptismal 
Services  ( Seeleys , 1850),  p.  18  ; also  Rev.  J.  Baylee’s  “ Institutions,” 
pp.  63,  69,  75,  and  Prophetic  Herald,  Y.  i.  p.  173. 
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